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JOHN LOCKE AND THE THEORY OF 
NATURAL LAW 


RAGHUVEER SINGH 


Lucknow University 


TuEcentral importance of natural law to the political theory of Locke has 
usually been recognized. But regarding the essence of Locke’s idea of 
natural law and its proper place in his philosophical system as a whole 
there seems to be a good deal of confusion. It is curious to note that despite 
keen interest evinced by scholars in the philosophy of Locke during the last 
thirty years or more and the vast amount of literature consequently avail- 
able on him now, his theory of natural law suffers from violent and some- 
times most learned and elaborate distortions.’ The position does not seem 
to have improved substantially even after the discovery of a wealth of new 
material in the Lovelace collection.? The fact is that Locke has suffered 
most at the hands of the historians of ideas who first classify individual 
thinkers according to fixed and almost exclusive categories of thought like 
rationalism-empiricism, idealism-realism, individualism-collectivism, &c., 
and then try to interpret them not by what they actually said, but by what 
they ought to have said in view of their given philosophical label. In epis- 
temology this Procrustean technique of interpretation has been respon- 
sible for making Locke appear a typical empiricist or even an atomistic 
sensationalist like Hume and Mill. ‘Thus it has been too common for 
the critics and historians to visit upon Locke the sins of his latest descen- 
dants and to read into his phrases about “experience” a meaning intelli- 
gible only in the light of the sharper distinctions due to the subsequent 
development.’? Just as in the history of philosophy he is often uncritically 


? See the interpretation offered by Professor Leo Strauss in his Natural Right and History 
(Chicago, 1953) and also his paper on ‘Locke’s Doctrine of Natural Law’ in American Political 
Science Review (1958). 

* For the purposes of the present essay the most important document in this collection now 
available in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, is Locke’s Essays on the Law of Nature, which has 
been translated and edited with an introduction by W. von Leyden (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1954). The value of this discovery for the clarification and amplification of some of Locke’s 
ideas, which are somewhat obscure in his more famous works, is great indeed. It would, how- 
ever, be wrong to say that the new data have radically changed, or even added any basically 
new dimension to, our understanding of Locke. There is little in these Essays of vital importance 
Which is not either explicitly stated or implied in his Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
and Two Treatises of Civil Government. 

* Pringle-Pattison, Introduction to this edition of the Essay (Oxford, 1924), p. xviii. Thanks 
to the work of a number of distinguished scholars like Alexander C. Fraser (Introduction and 

Political Studies, Vol. IX, No. 2 (1961, 105-118). 
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linked with his empiricist successors like Berkeley and Hume, similarly 
in political theory he is bracketed with Thomas Hobbes, one of the 
greatest exponents of scientific materialism, philosophical nominalism, 
individualism, and absolutism. The differences between the two thinkers 
are supposed to be superficial and the basic foundations of their thought 
are declared to be identical. The description of Locke as a typical empiricist 
corresponds to the interpretation of his ethical and political theory as 
utilitarian, hedonistic, and individualistic. On this basis his concept of 
natural law, which was part of his belief in the demonstrative science of 
ethics and its rationalist procedure, is said to be not only fundamentally 
opposed to the Stoic-Christian tradition but also irreconcilable with 
his own philosophical system. The present paper is an attempt to show that 
such an interpretation is basically mistaken, that Locke is not a Hobbist in 
the usual sense of the term and that his version of natural law is a continua- 
tion of the classical natural-law philosophy and not a deviation from it as 
Hobbes’s certainly is. I have tried to correlate the notion of natural law 
with some disputed points in Locke’s philosophy such as empiricism versus 
rationalism, voluntarism versus intellectualism, and hedonism versus in- 
tuitionism and to show that it is not contradictory to the Lockean system 
of thought in general. 


I 


One of the most prominent aspects of Locke’s philosophy which is sup- 
posed to destroy the coherence and authenticity of his concept of natural 
law is his polemic against innate ideas in Book I of the Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding. It is said that the refutation of innate ideas con- 
stitutes a refutation of natural law as well. It must be noted here that 
Locke himself did not think that his criticism of innate ideas was in any 
way inconsistent with a belief in natural law. An important observation in 
Book I of the Essay itself which is often ignored by critics is enough to 
dispel for ever any doubt on this point. 


I would not be mistaken as if, because I deny an innate law I thought 
there were none but positive laws. There is a great deal of difference between an 
innate law, and a law of nature; between something imprinted on our minds 
in their very original, and something that we, being ignorant of, may attain 
to the knowledge of, by the use and due application of our natural faculties. 


notes to his standard edition of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding, hereafter generally 
referred to as the Essay, Oxford, 1894), James Gibson (Locke’s Theory of Knowledge and its 
Historical Relations, Cambridge, 1917), Pringle-Pattison (op. cit.), Richard I. Aaron (John 
Locke, Oxford, 1955), A. C. Ewing (‘Some Points in the Philosophy of Locke’, Philosophy, 
1937), and others, Locke is gradually coming into his own, though the textbook writer and the 
general reader still appear to be ignorant of this new ‘way of ideas’. On the side of political 
theory Locke scholarship suffers still more from popular prejudice and preconceived notions. 

1 Cf. C. E. Vaughan, Studies in the History of Political Philosophy (Manchester, 1925), vol. |, 
p. 163, and others. 
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And I think they equally forsake the truth who, running into contrary extremes, 
either affirm an innate law or deny that there is a law knowable by the light of 
nature i.e. without the help of positive revelation. 


The fact that, despite Locke’s clarification, critics have been persistently 
emphasizing this supposed anomaly in him is due to a basic misunderstand- 
ing in regard to the real import of Book I of the Essay. The denial of innate 
ideas is generally construed to mean the repudiation of all knowledge 
which is not simply sensory. The belief in the self-evidence of certain pro- 
positions apart from empirical verification is considered to be contradictory 
to Locke’s philosophical position. Even such a profound and discerning 
scholar as Professor George H. Sabine finds it ‘hard to see how Locke’s 
philosophical position warranted him in believing that an apparently self- 
evident proposition in ethics, or any other subject, is for that reason true’. 

The first book of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding [according to 
Sabine] was devoted to showing that no idea is innate, that is, so fundamentally 
apart of the mind that belief in it is warranted apart from evidence. For practical 
purposes this is the same as saying that self-evidence is not reliable, since even 
afalse proposition, because of custom or habit, may appear to be obvious.” 


This criticism epitomizes a number of extravagant assumptions typical! 
of popular interpretations of Locke. It gratuitously identifies innateness 
and self-evidence, which are clearly distinguished by Locke. Innateness for 


him means conscious possession of certain ideas before the deliberate 
application of mind, which he categorically rejects ‘because we are all born 
ignorant of everything’ and it is by the operation of mind on the materials 
provided by sensation and reflection that we come to have knowledge. 
Self-evidence, on the other hand, which belongs to propositions not to 
ideas,’ is not only contrasted with innateness* but is declared to be the 
highest kind of certainty and the foundation of all Knowledge. ‘Know- 
ledge consists in the perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas. 
Now, where that agreement or disagreement is perceived immediately by 
itself, without the intervention or help of any other, there our knowledge 
is self-evident.’5 This kind of knowledge is intuitive in which 


the mind is at no pains of proving or examining, but perceives the truth as the 
eye doth light only by being directed towards it. . .. Certainty depends so wholly 
on this intuition that, in the next degree of knowledge which I call demonstrative, 


1 Essay, i. 2. 13 (all the references are to the Fraser’s edition). In a letter to Molyneux 
(Fraser, vol. i, p. 65, n. 2) and in Reasonableness of Christianity, however, Locke emphasizes 
supreme importance of revelation for a complete understanding of morals. 
- History of Political Theory (London, George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 3rd edition, 1951), 
p. 448, 
* See Fraser, bk. iv, p. 268, n. 2. Sabine seems to have overlooked the distinction made by 
dha ideas and propositions. For him propositions, not ideas, are the units of 
wledge. 


‘ Ibid., bk. iv, p. 268, n. 1; also i. 2. 11. 5 Ibid. iv. 7. 2. 
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this intuition is necessary in all the connections of the intermediate ideas, with. 
out which we cannot attain knowledge and certainty.? 


This basic idea has been repeatedly and unequivocally emphasized in 
the Essay and also in the Elements of Natural Philosophy (chapter xii). 
There is absolutely nothing in the first book of the Essay which is incon- 
sistent with the idea of a demonstrative science of ethics based on the 
intuitive certainty of self-evident propositions or which contradicts the 
rationalistic theory of knowledge put forward in Book IV. Anyone who 
fails to understand this can neither grasp the true spirit of Locke’s epistemo- 
logy nor perceive its essential unity with his ethical and political philosophy. 

I have briefly dealt with the question of innate ideas in relation to 
natural law. But this concept is ultimately related to the wider issue of 
empiricism versus rationalism in Locke’s philosophy. For natural law can 
have a place only in some sort of realist-rationalist metaphysics. It can 
hardly, perhaps, be denied that Locke is not a very clear, consistent, and 
logical thinker like Spinoza, Leibniz, or Hume. But he has been more 
sinned against than sinning. Reading Book II of the Essay in isolation 
from the rest of the work, critics have been wont to overemphasize the 
empirical elements in Locke’s theory of knowledge at the cost of the 
rationalistic and to contrast this exaggerated empiricism with the overall 
rationalism of his ethical and political theory.? But great as was the 
significance attached by Locke to the empirical genesis of ideas discussed 
in Book II of the Essay, it was, none the less, in the ultimate analysis, sub- 
sidiary and supplementary to its main design, which was ‘to inquire into 
the original, certainty and extent of human knowledge, together with the 


1 Fraser, iv. 2. 1. 

2 This is not to say that the other point of view has never been forcefully and systematically 
presented. The first major work in this direction was T. E. Webb’s The Intellectualism of Locke: 
An Essay, 1857. Fraser’s Introduction to his standard edition of the Essay is a landmark in the 
history of Locke studies. James Gibson’s masterpiece, John Locke’s Theory of Knowledge 
and its Historical Relations, is a work of highest value for a proper understanding of 
Locke’s place in the history of philosophy. Professor A. O. Lovejoy takes the extreme position 
in this direction when he says that ‘in his epistomology he [Locke] was essentially a Platonist’ 
(The Great Chain of Being (Harvard University Press, 1957), p. 362, n. 2). It may also be noted 
in this connexion that even Peter Laslett in a most recent commentary on Locke (Introduction 
to his critical edition of The Two Treatises of Government, Cambridge, 1960), which has 
immensely added to our understanding of him by some of its highly valuable and revolutionary 
researches, accepts the popular view in so far as he emphasizes the incongruity between Locke’s 
theory of knowledge and his political principles. But apart from pointing out the difference 
between the style and structure of the Essay and those of the Two Treatises as well as between 
‘their sources and circumstances of their composition and publication’, the author does not 
make it clear wherein precisely this incongruity lies. If Laslett’s startling discovery that Locke 
is not a political philosopher and that the Two Treatises is not a work on political theory but 
a practical guide to action be taken seriously, it is difficult to see how the question of theoretical 
discrepancy arises at all. It seems that in criticizing Locke as a systematic thinker Laslett has 
overshot the mark. He himself feels that he has ‘perhaps over-emphasized the distinction 
between Locke the philosopher and Locke the political thinker’ and that it is ‘not true to say 
that to understand his political writing as philosophy is necessarily to misapprehend him 
(p. 89). 
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grounds and degrees of belief, opinion and assent’. It was in this respect 
that Locke claimed originality in his second letter to the Bishop of 
Worcester. All knowledge, according to him, is based on experience, 
that is, on the ideas of sensation and reflection. But ideas alone do not 
constitute knowledge, which consists in the perception of their relation 
with one another.” Where this relation is perceived to be absolutely certain 
and necessary there we have knowledge in the highest sense. That which 
falls short of such certainty and necessity may be called ‘judgement’ or 
‘presumption’ or ‘assent’ founded on probability, but it is not know- 
ledge. Thus universality and strict intellectual necessity are the hall-marks 
of knowledge as Locke conceived it. ‘With me to know and to be cer- 
tain is the something’, he wrote in his second letter to the Bishop of 
Worcester. ‘Nothing is truer’, he continued, ‘than that it is not the ideas 
that make us certain, without reason, or without the understanding’, 
although ‘it is as true, that it is not reason, it is not the understanding 
that makes us certain without ideas. Nor is it one idea by itself that in any 
case makes us certain.’ Since mathematics and ethics have the indubitable 
assurance of universality and necessity, they are sciences in the truest sense 
of the term.® It is most unfortunate that, misled by the disproportionate 
length of the discussion of the genesis of ideas in Book II‘ as well as by the 
faulty structure of the Essay, ‘written by incoherent parcels’, critics have in 
large part failed to understand the real spirit of the work and have ‘stuck 
in the incidents’, to employ a phrase which Locke used to answer his 
contemporary critics. 


II 


Locke’s theory of natural law must be viewed in the light of his firm 
conviction that a demonstrative science of ethics is possible, though he 
never fully developed the implications of this idea. According to him, ethics 
iscapable of demonstration or certain knowledge because it is founded on 
true ideas, not on matter of fact or history.® 


The first and great step, therefore, to knowledge is to get the minde furnished 
with true ideas which the minde being capable of haveing of morall things as well 
_ 48 figure I cannot but thinke morality as well as mathematiques capable of 
demonstration if men would imploy their understanding to thinke more about 
itand not give themselves up to the lazy traditionall way of talking one after 
another. .. . Our knowledge of generall things are eternal veritates and depend 
? Introduction to the Essay. 
* Fraser, Introduction, p. viii. Knowledge presupposes, besides ideas, ‘relations of connection 
or repugnance between ideas as well as a living perception of these relations’. 


* The Journal for 1681; Aaron and Gibb, An Early Draft of Locke’s Essay together with 
Excerpts from his Journals. 

* In a letter to Stillingfleet Locke explained the reasons for his lengthy discussion of the 
origin and nature of ideas. See Fraser, p. ix. 

* Journal for 26 June 1681, Aaron and Gibb, op. cit., p. 116. 
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not on the existence or accidents of things for the truth of mathematiques and 
morality are certain whether men make true mathematicall figures, or suit their 
actions to the rules of morality or noe.1 


The real existence of God, however, is for Locke the basic presupposi- 
tion of ethics for ‘all religion and genuine morality depend thereon’? 
God’s real existence can be logically demonstrated on the basis of intuitive 
knowledge of self-existence which ‘neither needs nor is capable of any 
proof’.* From the existence of our own self we infer the existence of God 
as its ultimate cause, because 


everything that has a beginning must have a cause is a true principle of reason 
or a proposition certainly true, which we come to know by the same way i.e. by 
contemplating our ideas and perceiving that the idea of beginning to be is neces- 
sarily connected with the idea of some operation and the idea of operation with 
the idea of something operating, which we call cause, and so the beginning to be 
is perceived to agree with the idea of a cause, as is expressed in the propositions. 


The question of the compatibility of the notion of real existence with 
Locke’s conception of knowledge as perception of relation between ideas, 
or the validity of his cosmological proof for the existence of God is not 
our present concern. What it is necessary to note is that for Locke natural 
law cannot be conceived without ‘an eternal, most powerful and most 
knowing being’. 

The exact relation of God to the law of nature has been differently con- 
ceived in the history of Western thought. The medieval Realists derived 
this law from Reason immanent in the Being of God, thus making it 
inherently rational and unalterable even by His own will. This doctrine 
found its logical culmination in Grotius, who stressed the eternal validity 
of natural law irrespective of the existence of a transcendent deity. To be 
sure, this was not meant to dethrone God from the cosmic order. Its 
purpose was to combat the element of divine irrationalism in Calvinist 
theology, and Grotius’s statement about the validity of natural law even if 
there were no God was, in Cassirer’s phrase, not a thesis but an hypothesis. 
In legal philosophy this view is represented by the so-called intellectualist 
theory according to which law is not a decree of the sovereign but an 
expression of rational order inherent in nature and man, and, therefore, 
binding on both the ruler and the ruled. Richard Hooker carried on the 
same rationalist tradition in his Ecclesiastical Polity. In opposition to 
this point of view, scholastic nominalism, represented by William of 
Occam, emphasized the primacy of divine Will over Reason and conceived 
natural law as commands from God, who was not bound by any objective 

1 Aaron and Gibb, op. cit., p. 117. 2 Essay, iv. 10. 6. 


* Aaron, John Locke (Oxford, 1955), p. 24i, n. 2. 
* First letter to Stillingfleet. 
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and immutable principles and, therefore, made right and wrong by sheer 
declaration. On the juristic plane this doctrine led to the voluntarist theory 
of law which identified law with legislative fiat and enthroned the dogma of 
absolute sovereignty in modern political theory. Hobbes is the most typical 
representative of this school of thought. 

Locke’s position in regard to this historic controversy may be related to 
his account of ‘real’ and ‘nominal’ essences in Book III of the Essay. On 
the basis of this discussion he is sometimes regarded as a nominalist. But 
competent authorities now agree that this is not exactly the case,! though 
his ideas are not entirely free from ambiguities. He affirmed his belief 
in ‘real essences’ ‘by which he chiefly meant “natures” or attributes 
of which the “ideas” imply the idea of other attributes necessarily and 
a priori, so that one such “nature” is intrinsically incapable of separation 
from another. In so far as this is the case, there arise class-concepts of 
which the definitions are inherent in the nature of things, not arbitrary 
and contingent’.? In view of this it is clear that Locke’s general philosophy 
hardly lends any support to John Wild’s statement that to him natural 
law ‘consists in a set of arbitrary decrees laid down by the Deity’ or to 
von Leyden’s interpretation that he adopts the position of the nominalists 
represented by the so-called ‘voluntarist theory’, though he shifts and 
inclines toward the ‘intellectualist theory’ of the Realists.* He identifies 
law with reason which refers to ‘certain definite principles of action from 
which spring all virtues and whatever is necessary for the proper moulding 
of morals. For that which is correctly derived from these principles is 
justly said to be in accordance with right reason.’® Several arguments are 
used in the first of the Essays on the Law of Nature to prove the existence 
of such universal and immutable principles. The first argument is based on 
two passages of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, where he says that ‘the 
specific function of man is the active exercise of mind’s faculties in accord- 
ance with rational principles’ and that ‘a natural rule of justice is one which 
has the same validity everywhere’. The second is the argument from 
human conscience and the third is derived from the ‘very constitution of 
the world wherein all things observe a fixed law of their operation and a 


* See Aaron, op. cit. Also H. H. Price, Thinking and Experience (Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 1953), p. 234. 


* Lovejoy, op. cit., p. 228. ‘With these real essences’, Lovejoy continues, ‘Locke believed 
that the Creator certainly must be, and the angels possibly may be, acquainted; but to us 
Mortals knowledge of them has (with the exception of the essences of mathematical figures 
and perhaps of moral properties) not been imparted; our conceptions of species are therefore 
merely nominal essences, combinations of ideas of attributes put together by the mind and 
corresponding to no fixed objective and inherent division between natural things.’ 
ios goge Modern Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law (University of Chicago Press, 

»p. 131. 
* Essay on the Law of Nature, p. 51. 
® Ibid., p. 111. 
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manner of existence appropriate to their nature’. Following Hooker’s der 

Ecclesiastical Polity, law is broadly conceived as ‘that which prescribes to 

every thing the form and manner and measure of working’. Natural law an 

is essential to man because it is in ‘conformity’ or ‘harmony’ with his we 

rational nature. Speaking of the binding force of natural law in the Second } am 

Treatise, Locke observes: agi 
dra 


Nobody, no power can exempt them [princes] from the obligation of that " 
eternal law. Those are so great and so strong, in the case of promises, that 7 
omnipotence itself can be tied by them. Grants, promises and oaths are bonds the 
that hold the Almighty, whatever some flatterers say to the princes of the world, Th 
who, all together, with all their people joined to them, are in comparison of the wh 


great God, but as a drop of the bucket, or a dust on the balance, inconsiderable, no 
nothing.! sim 
der 


Though God is all-powerful, he is also infinitely wise and He knows all 








things and ‘their relations as they are” (italics mine). ‘The perfections that a 
are in God are necessary and unchangeable”* and He can do nothing that fF ,,, 
is self-contradictory. Therefore the laws of morality emanating from Him prc 
are ‘eternal and unalterable’. ‘. .. God Himself cannot choose what is not yan 
good; the freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determined by jon 
what is best’. A passage from the seventh essay leaves no doubt about the tog 
intellectualism of Locke’s theory of natural law: on 
In fact, this law does not depend on an unstable and changeable will, but on cor 
the eternal order of things. For it seems to me that certain essential features of § opi 
things are immutable, and that certain duties arise out of necessity and cannot ‘et 
be other than they are. . . . In fact it seems to me to follow just as necessarily of 
from the nature of man that, if he is a man, he is bound to love and worship God $a) 
and also to fulfil other things appropriate to the rational nature, i.e. to observe on 
the law of nature, as it follows from the nature of a triangle, that, if it is a triangle, ie 
its three angles are equal to two right angles. . . .5 jud 
Thus we see that extracts may be cited from almost all the major writings J des 
of Locke to prove that his conception of natural law is continuous with — /av 
the classical Stoic and Christian tradition represented by Cicero and St. — 80 
Thomas and coming down to Richard Hooker. It rests on a belief in the bet 
eminent dignity of human Reason proceeding from and in conformity with § 49 
cosmic and Divine Reason, in the existence of an ‘eternal, rational, and 1 
divinely ordained system of Order, embracing both morality and law’. — 
But Locke’s insistence on divine reward and punishment as being necessary 4 
to make natural law morally obligatory and binding may seem to be a : 
Mai 







2 Second Treatise, sect. 195. 
* An Examination of Malebranche, sect. 53. 3 Ibid. 
* Essay, ii. 21. 50. 5 Essays, pp. 199-201. 
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deviation from this realist—intellectualist point of view. ‘For since it would 
be utterly in vain to suppose a rule set to the free action of men, without 
, annexing to it some enforcement of good and evil to determine his will, 
, we must, wherever we suppose a law, suppose reward or punishment 
1 — annexed to that law.’ Moral good and evil are ‘the conformity or dis- 
agreement of our voluntary actions to some law, whereby good or evil is 
drawn on us from the will and power of the law-maker, which good and 
evil, pleasure and pain, attending our observance or breach of the law by 
the degree of the law-maker is what we call reward and punishment’. 
Thus for Locke the will of God is the formal cause of obligation without 
which an action is without moral foundation. From this, however, it does 
not follow that he is an exponent of the voluntarist theory. His position is 
similar to that of St. Thomas and his followers who ‘(on the one hand) 
derived the content of the law of Nature from the Reason that is immanent 
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I Fin the Being of God and is directly determined by that Natura Rerum 
t which is comprised in God Himself, but (on the other hand) traced the 
t binding force of law to God’s will.’? The sanctions attached to this law 
n 


provide the motives for its observance by men. ‘The true ground of morality 
can only be the will and law of God’, but men in general are ‘in the dark’ 
Y = and hence God ‘by an inseparable connexion joined virtue and happiness 
together and made the practice thereof necessary to the preservation of 
society’.* In his famous reply to Lowde’s objection regarding the alleged 
yn confusion made in the Essay between the standard of morality and public 
of §— opinion, as also in a letter to Tyrrell, Locke insists on the distinction of 
ot — ‘eternal and unalterable nature of right and wrong’ from the contingency 
ly oftheir individual recognition and obligation.‘ ‘Indeed, all obligation’, he 
says in the sixth essay on natural law, ‘binds conscience and lays a bond 
on the mind itself, so that not fear of punishment, but a rational apprehen- 
sion of what is right, puts us under an obligation, and conscience passes 
judgement on morals, and if we are guilty of a crime, declares, that we 
gs deserve punishment.’® The objectivity and inherent rationality of natural 
ith § laware also reasserted in Locke’s telling reply to Thomas Burnet, who, like 
St. — some modern critics, had accused him for making an arbitrary distinction 
he & between good and evil: ‘But where is it, I so much mention, much less 
ith § 4ssert, an arbitrary difference of good and evil?’® 


ve 


le, 


nd The hedonistic motivation to morality, then, does not destroy the objec- 
w’. & lve status of natural law in Locke’s theory. But the explicit equation of 
ary 

oa 1 Essay, p. 474. 


* Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, translated with an Introduction by F. W. 
Maitland (Cambridge University Press, 1951), p. 172. 

* Essay, bk. i, p. 70. 4 Tbid., pp. 17-18 and 477, n. 1. 

* Essays, p. 185. 
* Marginalia Lockiana, quoted by Fraser, p. 71, n. 1. 
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good and evil with pleasure and pain, or something producing pleasure § gict 
and pain, in his later writings may appear to impair the coherence of his 
rationalistic system. This form of hedonism received emphasis for the first 
time in some shorthand entries of his Journal for 16 July 1676 published 
by Dr. von Leyden. In the paper Of Ethick in General, published by I 
Lord King, which is of uncertain date—according to von Leyden § ofs 
it must have been written during the last years of Locke’s visit to Holland— § and 
moral good and evil are defined as the tendency of actions to produce § the 
pleasure or pain in a person by the intervention of the will of ‘an intelligent J tior 
free agent’. According to the Essay, ‘that we call good which is apt to cause a VE 
or increase pleasure, or diminish pain in us, or else to procure or preserve and 
us the possession of any other good or absence of any evil. And, on the § indi 
contrary, we name that evil which is apt to produce or increase any pain, § ind 
or diminish any pleasure in us, or else to procure us any evil, or deprive us ego 
of any good.”? 7 

An element of hedonism in Locke can hardly be denied. It may be called } hop 
Psychological Hedonism. But this is only a segment of his ethical system. = 
Though he defines good and evil in terms of pleasure and pain, they areto — tod 
him only the consequences of a morally right action; they never constitute — 1h 
its essence. A moral law is eternal and universal and it is obligatory inde- J Eypi 
pendently of its pleasurable consequences. Even the passages in the Essay — ™ 
and the paper Of Ethick in General which are conspicuous by their hedonis- § sigh 
tic conception of moral good and evil do not treat pleasure and pain except — disp 


as reward and punishment for the conformity or non-conformity of action = 
to certain laws which are inherently right. ‘Rewards and punishments are 
good and evil whereby superiors enforce the observance of their laws, it | a 


being impossible to set any other motive to the actions of a free under- J Mat 
standing agent, but the consideration of good and evil, that is, pleasure and — ¥ 
pain, that will follow from it.’ Good and evil are only ‘inferments that 





may draw us to virtue and deter us from vice’,? whereas theessence of moral § ‘he 
rectitude consists in the law-maker’s ‘superiority and right to ordain” racy 
(the formal cause of obligation) and ‘the rational apprehension of what is — sr 
right’ (the material cause of obligation). ‘ Utility’, says Locke, ‘is not the an 
basis of the law or the ground of obligation, but the consequence of J that 
obedience to it.’5 In short, though Locke has a hedonistic conception of - 
good, he does not commit himself to a naturalistic view of rightness which § ton 
interprets the meaning of a right act in terms of goodness and further = 
reduces goodness to a non-ethical characteristic such as a tendency to § inhi 
produce pleasure. The Benthamite utilitarians tended to obscure this = : 

1 ii, 20. 2. * Lord King, The Life and Letters of John Locke (1858), p. 311. a 

* Ibid., p. 310. « Ibid., p. 313. cone 


5 Essays, p. 215. 
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distinction between the right and good. More recent developments in 
English ethical theory, however, have made it perfectly clear.’ 


III 
It has been observed that ‘instead of a law enjoining the common good 
of society, Locke set up a body of innate, indefeasible, individual rights’ 
and thus ‘he completely changed without knowing it, the meaning which 
= the term [natural law] had in writers like Hooker.”? This raises the ques- 
- | tion of the nature of Locke’s individualism. Individualism is a term with 
a variety of meanings. Hobbes is, undoubtedly, an individualist. But Kant 
. — and Green are also regarded as individualists in some sense. Now if 
. | individualism is to be identified with Hobbism, Locke is certainly not an 
individualist and it is a gross error to say that his political theory is as 
; — egoistic as that of Hobbes.* He more than once condemns the standpoint 


1 See Sir W. D. Ross, The Right and the Good and Foundations of Ethics. ‘1 have given, I 
i hope, sufficient reasons for holding that no combination of non-ethical terms expresses the 
nature of what we mean by rightness, however much we may think that actions having such- 
and-such a non-ethical characteristic must necessarily be right. And then passing to attempts 
) to define rightness by the use of another ethical term, e.g., as productivity of what is good, 
. I have tried to show that this does not express what we mean by ‘right’, even if we were to 
think that all acts having this character are right, and that no others are so’ (Foundations of 
P Ethics (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1939), p. 316). Cf. James H. Tufts, ‘Ethics’, in Twentieth Cen- 
y tury Philosophy, edited by D. D. Runes (New York, 1947), pp. 20-21: ‘In the attempt to make 

the principle of morality appear as reasonable as possible, utilitarianism sought to identify 
right conduct with conduct productive of greatest good. This identification had been earlier 
t disputed but is now more conclusively denied. . . . Right, says Dewey, “‘ introduces an element 
which is quite outside that of good—that of exaction, demand”’.’ Locke is sometimes regarded 
as utilitarian. But this is a popular fallacy. 


€ * George H. Sabine, op. cit., p. 448. 

t * Since the days of Plato political individualism has been generally associated with a 
materialistic theory of reality and, correlatively, a sensationalistic theory of knowledge. 

fo Materialism conceives the world of being as a conglomerate of self-contained physical atoms 


d whose spatio-temporal configuration can be accurately determined by purely mechanical laws. 
| Human cognition is likewise understood to be a bundle of discrete particulars of sense- 
experience conjoined by the law of association. The general presupposition underlying this 
al theory is nominalism, the view that it is only the particular that exists, the universals are but 
4 names. All general notions and abstract principles thus become fictions, figments of imagina- 
tion or ‘mental constructs’. When this theory is applied to social sciences, society becomes an 
is aggregate of physical organisms whose actions are determined or motivated solely by self- 
1e interest or egoism tempered by the necessity of maintaining a peacful political order without 

which life itself becomes precarious. A careful examination of Locke’s Essay will convince us 
of that his general philosophy hardly lends any support to a thoroughgoing and systematic indivi- 
of dualism of the above description. He clearly rejects materialism which finds in matter the 

ultimate substratum of being. And while he is not able to get over seventeenth-century 
h atomism in his conception of the universe as consisting of self-contained, isolated substances 
er ‘without any relation to anything without it’, he does recognize the interdependence of all 
natural beings (iv. 6. 11). Turning to epistemology, though he clings to the composition theory 
in his discussion of the genesis and nature of ideas, competent historians of philosophy agree 
1iS that this is but incidental to his theory of knowledge and is tacitly abandoned in the end (Aaron, 

Op. cit., pp. 110-14; Gibson, op. cit., pp. 48-50). Finally, his conception of personal iden- 

tity, according to Gibson, ‘like that of a living organism, involves a genuine transcending of the 

mechanical view of nature and of mind, embodied in the composition theory’. Whitehead 

concurs with Gibson’s view and finds in Locke the germ of an organic theory of nature. See his 
Science and the Modern World. 
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of a Hobbist and puts Spinoza and Hobbes on a par as ‘justly decried 
names’. It is true that he regards self-preservation as the fundamental, 
sacred, and unalterable natural right, but this, as Gough remarks, ‘need 
not be interpreted individualistically’,? for Locke is concerned with the 
preservation of mankind in general. ‘The first and fundamental natural 
law’, he says, ‘is the preservation of society and (as far as will consist with 
the public good) of every person in it’. Again, ‘the fundamental law of 
nature being the preservation of mankind...the injury and mischief done 
to society are much more culpable than those done to private men’! 
“A Hobbist with his principle of self-preservation whereof himself is to be 
judge, will not easily admit a great many plain duties of morality’,® says 
Locke. 

Locke derives the right and freedom of the individual from the law of 
nature. ‘The freedom of man and liberty of acting according to his will, is 
grounded on his having reason, which is able to instruct him in that law he 
is to govern himself by, and make him know how far he is left to the freedom 
of his own will.’ Those who assume that in Locke’s political theory ‘law 
and liberty are opposed and liberty is confused with license’? may correct 
themselves by looking to a clear statement in the Second Treatise of Civil 
Government: 


For law, in its true notion, is not so much the limitation as the direction of 
a free and intelligent agent to his proper interest, and prescribes no farther than 
is for the general good of those under that law. . . . The end of law is not to 
abolish or restrain, but to preserve and enlarge freedom; for in all the states of 
created beings, where there is no law, there is no freedom.® 


In his laboured commentary on Locke’s theory of natural right, Professor 
Leo Strauss contends that ‘It is on the basis of Hobbes’s view of the law 
of nature that Locke opposes Hobbes’s conclusions.’® He seems to forget 
that granted Hobbes’s conception of human nature it is theoretically im- 
possible to oppose his conclusions. For political absolutism is a logical 
correlate of social atomism. Moreover, Hobbes’s justification of tyranny 
rests upon his equivocal use of the term ‘nature’. In the beginning nature 
is equated with instinctive egoism and unlimited acquisitiveness, an 
irrational pursuit of power after power which results in war of all against 
all, since men are, on the whole, equal in capacity. On such a premiss 
the existence of human society is simply inconceivable. Then a different 

T Second reply to Stillingfleet; cf. also his Remarks on Norris, sect. 16. 

2 John Locke’s Political Philosophy (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1950), p. 19, n. 1. 
3 Second Treatise, sect. 134. 

* Cf. Lord King, op. cit. ii. 95. 5 Ibid., p. 103. 
® Second Treatise, sect. 63. 


7 See John Wild, op. cit., pp. 130-1, for instance. 
® Sect. 57. ® Op. cit., p. 231. 
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conception of nature is introduced by way of ‘redressing the balance’, as 
Sabine has nicely put it. In this second sense nature is interpreted as rational 
self-preservation or calculated hedonism which puts a brake on men’s 
ambitions and limits their desires to what is possible. When Hobbes speaks 
of the law of nature, it is this meaning that he has in view.? His laws of 
nature do not operate in the ‘nasty and brutish’ state of nature. Nor, 
perhaps, are they qua natural laws, effective in civil society, for otherwise 
the entire argument for an almighty Leviathan would be pointless. In fact, 
in Hobbes’s theory we have a law of nature only in a Pickwickian sense. 
Leo Strauss himself points out that the fundamental premiss of this theory 
is the ‘unconditional or absolute’ right of self-preservation and ‘the law 
of nature, which formulates man’s natural duties, is not a law properly 
speaking’.? To borrow an expression from Gierke, ‘it only sailed under the 
name of law like a ship under false colours to conceal the bare piratical 
idea of power’.* Locke’s natural law, on the other hand, is a genuine law 


1 This view has been most vigorously challenged by Howard Warrender in his able work 
The Political Philosophy of Hobbes (Oxford, 1957). Warrender expounds for Hobbes a funda- 
mentally consistent theory of natural law with distinctly moral obligation antecedent to and 
independent of rational self-preservation or calculated self-interest and the command of the 
civil sovereign. Broadly speaking, Warrender’s exposition is a systematic elaboration of the 
‘Taylor Thesis’ (‘The Ethical Doctrine of Hobbes’, Philosophy, vol. xiii, 1938, pp. 407 ff.), 
according to which Hobbes’s ethical theory as distinct from his psychology is a strict de- 
ontology. 

A detailed discussion of this point is beyond the scope of this paper. The new interpretation 
of Hobbes, even if correct, will make no difference to its central thesis. Subsequent discussions 
on the Taylor-Warrender thesis, however, have shown that it is not conclusive and that there 
is much to be said for the traditional interpretation accepted here. See, for instance, Thomas 
Nagel, ‘Hobbes’s Concept of Obligation’, Philosophical Review, vol. 68, 1959, p. 81: ‘In the 
system of obligation which is developed in Leviathan what Hobbes calls moral obligation is 
based entirely upon self-interest.’ Cf. Stuart M. Brown Jr.: ‘. . . Taylor, Oakeshott and War- 
render wish to expound for Hobbes a distinctly moral theory of obligation. They, therefore, 
introduce moral considerations to which neither they nor Hobbes, on this view of him, are 
entitled, and the moral doctrine attributed to him is inconsistent’ (‘Hobbes: The Taylor 
Thesis’, Philosophical Review, vol. 68, 1959, p. 311). According to Warrender himself, ‘the 
dictates of natural law, as he [Hobbes] portrays them, are not self-evident moral principles, 
but considered in themselves, merely theorems or rational maxims and they have obligatory 
force only when regarded as commands of God’ (p. 252). God, therefore, occupies a cardinal 
position in Hobbes’s theory of natural law if it is to be morally obligatory. Yet in his rejoinder 
to Plamenatz (‘The Place of God in Hobbes’s Philosophy’, Political Studies, vol. viii, 1960, 
pp. 48-57) Warrender admits that God is not indispensable to this theory and that natural law 
stands even if the hypothesis of God is given up. This implies that natural law in Hobbes is 
essentially a set of prudential maxims having no intrinsic moral obligation, an interpretation 
which Warrender is at pains to repudiate. Professor Michael Oakeshott has rightly observed 
that the doctrine of any proper ‘natural law’ theory is precisely the reverse of Hobbes’s 
teaching (Introduction to Leviathan, Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1946, p. 1xi). 

In a paper entitled ‘Hobbes and Hobbism’ (American Political Science Review, vol. xxxiv, 
1940, pp. 31-53) Mr. S. P. Lamprecht has sought to distinguish what he calls Hobbes’s real 
Political doctrines from their traditional exposition associated with the term ‘Hobbism’. But, 
as Mr. Brown observes, ‘to substitute “Hobbes” for ‘“‘“Hobbism” is to introduce in a question- 
begging way a new theory never systematically expounded by Hobbes himself’ (op. cit., p. 
310, n. 22). 2 Op. cit., p. 181. 

* Natural Law and the Theory of Society: 1500 to 1800, translated by E. Barker (Cambridge, 
1933), vol. i, p. 97. Cf. Strauss, ‘One may call Hobbes’s whole philosophy the first philosophy 
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which ‘governs’ the state of nature and ‘stands as an eternal rule to all 
men, legislators as well as others’.1 The opposition between the two points 
of view is extreme. Stated in most general terms, the political philosophies 
of Hobbes and Locke belong to two different traditions of Western thought. 
The ultimate postulates of the one are Will and Artifice and its dominant 
themes are passion and power or Right in the typical Hobbesian sense. 
And the first principles from which the second tradition starts are Reason 
and Nature and its master-conception is law. Thus it is Hobbes who repre- 
sents a ‘break-away from the great Rational-Natural tradition of political 
philosophy which springs from Plato and Aristotle and found embodiment 
later in Natural Law theory” while Locke sticks to it. 


of power’. (op. cit., p. 194). See also M. Oakeshott, Introduction to Leviathan, p 

* Hobbes’s philosophy i is, in all its parts, pre-eminently a philosophy of power precisely tn 
philosophy is reasoning, reasoning the elucidation of mechanism and mechanism essentially 
the combination, transfer and resolution of forces. The end of philosophy itself is power— 
scientia propter potentiam. Man is a complex of powers; desire is a desire for power, pride is 
illusion about power, honour opinion about power, life the unremitting exercise of power and 
death the absolute loss of power.’ 

1 Second Treatise, sect. 135. 2 Oakeshott, op. cit. 
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OF all truly democratic elections, the strangest to the Anglo-Saxon mind 
are probably those held by permanent coalitions that have no alternative 
team in opposition waiting to take over government power. Two small 
neutral countries in Europe, to which few would deny the title of a demo- 
cracy, recently held such elections within the space of six months: Austria 
on 10 May 1959 and Switzerland on 25 October 1959. The present article 
deals only with Austria. But the problems it tries to raise are not confined 
to Austria, or indeed to little neutrals: the functions of an election where 
there is no alternative government, the interpenetration of party organiza- 
tion and pressure groups, of executive and legislature, are relevant (if less 
acutely so) elsewhere. A deeper study of the Swiss and Austrian systems 
will thus be worth attempting in due course for the caricature they offer of 
conditions not unknown in Anglo-Saxon countries today. 


THE CORPORATIST COALITION 


When the Allies entered Austria, they sought for proven anti-Nazis to 
take over the self-government of the country: and these were found in 
three ‘democratic’ parties—the Austrian People’s Party (OVP), which 
entered into the heritage of the Christian Social Party of the First Republic; 
the Socialists (SPO), who served in an Austrian government only from 
1918 to 1920, and had thereafter concentrated their energies on making 
Vienna a model socialist municipality and on working for an Austro- 
Marxist social and economic revolution; and the Communists (KPO), 
who, however, left the government before the end of 1947. 

Shared memories of the repression of the Nazi period and common con- 
cern for their occupied country allowed the coalition to be formed: mutual 
mistrust on the other hand maintained it even beyond the occupation into 
anera when the Nazi terror faded from memory. The Socialists remembered 
the Dollfu8 régime, when many of those who later joined them in 
Nazi concentration camps had been their gaolers: they could, they felt, 
hever again trust sole power to the ‘black’ forces of ‘clerical fascism’. 
The People’s Party on the other side remembered the civil disturbances of 


1934 and did not underestimate the disciplined blackmail power of the 
Political Studies, Vol. IX, No. 2 (1961, 119-140). 
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Socialists: as Chancellor Julius Raab of the People’s Party bluntly put it: 
‘I’d rather have the Sozis at the cabinet table than on the streets.’ And the 
election results—whether as a chance result of the support enjoyed by each 
party or because there were also enough citizens who distrusted both parties 
and feared the majority rule of either—never gave either party an absolute 
majority of seats after 1945 (see Table I). 


TABLE I 
The Voting in Austrian Elections 





Electorate and Turn-out 1945 1949 1953 1956 1959 


% 
1. Registered electors - | 3,449,605 4,391,815 4,586,870 4,614,464 4,696,603 
2. Votes cast . ° - | 3,253,329 4,250,016 4,395,519 | 96 | 4,427,711 4,424,658 
3. Invalid votes - * 35,975 56,883 76,831| 2 75,803 61,802 
4. Total valid votes . . | 3,217,354 4,193,733 4,318,688 4,351,908 4,362,856 











Party Votes 
. People’s Party (OVP) . | 1,602,227 1,846,581 1,781,777 1,999,986 1,928,043 
. Socialist Party (SPO) . | 1,434,898 1,623,524 1,818,517 1,873,295 1,953,935 
. Communist Party (KPO) 174,257 213,066 228,159 192,438 142,578 
. League of Independents 

(WdU) . : ; 
. Freedom Party (FPO) . 
. Others . = ‘ 


- 489,273 472,866 _— — 
_— _ _ 283,749 336,110 
5,912 21,289 87,969 2,440 2,190 



































a As percentage of registered electors. b As percentage of votes cast. © As percentage of valid votes. 


TABLE II 
Seats Won in Austrian Elections 





1945 1949 1953 


. Austrian People’s Party (OVP) : 85 77 74 
. Socialist Party of Austria (SPO) . : 76 67 73 
. Communist Party of Austria(KPO) 4 5 4 
. League of Independents (WdU) . ; -~ 16 14 
. Freedom Party of Austria (FPO) . : — — — 


165 165 165 











Percentage Parliamentary Strength 





. Austrian People’s Party ‘ ; : 49-7 
. Socialist Party of Austria . ‘ ‘ 44:9 
. Communist Party of Austria ‘ ; 5-4 
. League of Independents ‘ a - — 
. Freedom Party of Austria. ; ‘ — 


100 























The working of the coalition can only be understood in the light of the 
intensely well-organized mass-membership basis of the two parties: their 
political coalition is in fact simultaneously the expression and the safe- 
guard of the economic partnership between opposing social groups in the 
country. The Austrian Socialist Party is probably the best organized in the 
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world: though the whole population of the country is less than 7 million 
the SPO has 716,000 individually affiliated members—more than one in ten 
of the population, and about 40 per cent. of its total voters—and well over 
90 per cent. of these SPO members actually pay their dues. It is less easy 
to determine the membership figure of the People’s Party or rather of the 
three Leagues of which the People’s Party is little more than a federation: 
the Farmers’ League, the Businessmen’s League, and the (Catholic) Em- 
ployees’ and Workers’ League. The figure of 600,000, or nearly a tenth of 
the population—claimed by the OVP—certainly seems high by ordinary 
standards for a Christian conservative party. 

These two mass parties as organized interest-group representations 

dominate Austrian life. Political decisions are taken not so much by the 
| elected representatives of the people, but by complicated compromise deals 
between the chief pressure groups themselves. Parliament has proved an 
unsuitable market-place for this bargaining. It is a useful index of relative 
strength between different organized groups within the social system, but 
it has little more significance than that. The party whip ensures that the 
National Assembly (Nationalrat) at its Wednesday afternoon sessions will 
adopt the decisions reached by the party groups at their meetings on 
Wednesday mornings. The party structure, aided by the Electoral Law, 
virtually ensures that the party leaders determine the decisions of the party 
groups, and in turn the coalition between the two biggest parties ensures 
that Cabinet decisions are automatically implemented by the Assembly in 
which the Opposition occupies only 8 out of 165 seats. 

But the cabinet itself at its Tuesday meetings does no more than ratify 
decisions taken on Mondays by a body unknown to the constitution—the 
coalition caucus, which consists largely of ambassadors from the interest 
groups in the country. The five members of the People’s Party in the 
caucus are the Chancellor, the leader of the Parliamentary Party, a delegate 
from the Farmers’ League, a delegate from the Businessmen’s League, and 
a delegate of the Catholic Workers’ League: on the Socialist side the Party 
Organization, the Trade Union Congress and the nationalized industries 
are the chief power groups represented. The working of this caucus is 
governed by the published ‘coalition pact’, by which each of the two major 
parties has a veto on the other. The caucus takes all major decisions of 
policy for implementation not only by the political machinery but by the 
organized economic interests as well; and it is here that the key adjustments 
between different social groups are made and industrial peace preserved. 
The typical expression of this mutual veto is the Junktim—the compensa- 
tion for a measure demanded by one partner by his acceptance of a measure 
demanded by the other. 


Alongside and theoretically subordinate to this political machinery 
5540.2 K 
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Austrian constitutional law places the system of corporatist chambers with 
both advisory and administrative functions. The Chamber of Industry and 
Commerce, the Chamber of Agriculture, the Chamber of Labour, the Cham- 
ber of Doctors—to mention only some of the most influential—must by law 
be consulted in both legislative and administrative matters: indeed they 
perform certain executive functions on behalf of the State. Membership in 
them is, moreover, compulsory, and by their own control of their member- 
ship these Chambers in some cases effectively control entry into their 
particular branch of economic activity. The Wage and Price Commission, 
consisting, on a ‘parity’ basis, of several representatives each of the unions, 
the employers, and the government, has the last legal word on all wage and 
price demands and has scored notable successes in imposing restraint on 
both sides. The interest groups thus express themselves not only through 
the party system and the political machinery of the state, but also through 
these officially established corporatist bodies. 

In addition, of course, various interests have their own voluntary 
organizations: trade unions, trade associations, and so forth. A typical 
Austrian politician will combine a function in a voluntary organization, a 
position in an official Chamber, a party position, a Parliamentary seat, an 
executive post and, if he is high enough on the ladder, a seat on the 
coalition caucus: if he does not hold all these simultaneously he may pass 
from one combination of them to another without any particular sense of 
a break between voluntary and official, legislative and executive functions. 

Civil service posts are shared out between Socialist and People’s Party 
members: similarly, positions at all levels in the nationalized banks and 
insurance companies, the nationalized industries, and the radio are carefully 
divided between the two. This is not simply a spoils system pursued for 
motives of personnel policy, but is defended on far more serious grounds: 
not only positions giving control over the media of mass communication, 
but also the positions which involve major acts of economic decision- 
making are thought to entail ‘ideological’ opportunities and power—and 
therefore to be a vital matter for the parties and the people. The ratio 
(Proporz) in which all posts in the civil service and the nationalized indus- 
tries must be shared out is laid down in the coalition pact: it is the ratio 
of votes gained at the last election.! 


1 The coalition pact in force at the time of the 1959 election reads: ‘The principles of co- 
operation are the following: 

1. The Austrian People’s Party and the Socialist Party of Austria form a government exclud- 
ing third parties and bind themselves to take over the responsibility for government measures in 
common. 

2. In the ratio between the Austrian People’s Party and the Socialist Party of Austria the 
proportionality obtained in the elections of 13th of May 1956 is valid in principle. This pro- 
portionality is to be applied in toto in all nominations for leading positions such as those 
in the nationalised industries. It applies also to the composition of councils of supervision 
and of managements of the nationalised banks. The Federal Government decides on the 
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THE BREAK-UP OF THE COALITION 


In a system of this kind, in which the State and the interest groups, the 
legislative and the executive, the parties and the civil service have thus 
interpenetrated each other, the function of a democratic election is radically 
different from its function in a democracy of the Anglo-Saxon type. The 
electorate is not called upon to decide between rival potential governments, 
for each partner proclaims his loyalty to the coalition; the election serves 
rather to furnish a revised index of strength according to which the 
organized groups can bargain to settle their differences. 

The election of 1959 was called for by the People’s Party, who claimed 
that the coalition had become unworkable in its present form: its leaders 
were unable to have various laws agreed to by the Socialists, in particular 
a law to allow rents to rise in view of the general rise in prices. But there 
were also two tactical elements in Raab’s calculation: on the one hand, the 
SPO was just beginning to prepare for an autumn election, and its organiza- 
tion would be caught napping by a snap dissolution; on the other hand, the 
Socialists’ demands for an ‘ Anti-Corruption Law’, which had embarrassed 
the People’s Party by drawing attention to certain financial scandals in 
which leading OVP officials were involved, suddenly also became applicable 
to the SPO: the VOEST, a nationalized concern, operating the former 
Hermann Goring steel works, had been discovered to be paying unneces- 
sary commissions to emigrant Socialists in London and New York. 

But there were deeper reasons than those of tactical expediency why the 
Parliament could hardly be expected to live out its full term until 1960. 
The personal strains within the coalition demanded some expression of 
mutual irritation, and the political strains were becoming severe. It must 
be remembered that the Socialists had won the Presidential election of 


nomination of these and on any alterations in their statutes and in their order of procedure. 

3. The co-operation of the two parties is to last for the length of the legislative period. New 
elections before the end of the legislative period can be held only by the consent of both parties. 
The next elections will be carried out by the Cabinet formed of the two parties. 

4. Toensure smooth co-operation a coalition caucus, consisting of five representatives of each 
of the two parties will meet. It will meet regularly, but also in any case of differences between 
the two governing parties or their Ministers. The Chairman of the caucus is the Federal Chan- 
cellor, his deputy the Vice-Chancellor. The two party whips belong to it. 

5. Government Bills on which a material or formal agreement has been reached between the 
two coalition parties represented in the Federal Government bind the two coalition parties 
represented in the National Assembly. Any substantive amendments require the consent of the 
coalition caucus. 

_ Ifin considering a Bill the Government has decided to allow the coalition parties a free vote 
in Parliament then the two coalition parties in the National Assembly may deal with such a 
Bill as they wish. 

6. In the case of all other Bills and motions the two parties in Parliament will agree on the 
method of voting and if necessary on allowing a free vote. 

7, The currency problem is to remain a problem common to both parties. Therefore public 
declarations on currency measures, particularly on the part of members of the Government, 
can be made only with the permission of the Federal Chancellor and of the Vice-Chancellor.’ 
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1957 with 51 per cent. against the People’s Party’s 49 per cent. of votes: 
they thus felt constricted by the coalition ratio of 43:46. According to the 
OVP’s election manifesto: 


Since the presidential election the Socialists have proved unwilling to allow a 
government led by the OVP to score any further successes. They have hamstrung 
the coalition with their constant vetoes and blocked the solution of vital 
basic questions: that is why the OVP demanded that the elections be put forward 
so that a viable government can be formed as soon as possible. The decision now 
rests with the people. At the time of the presidential election the Socialists can- 
vassed for their candidate by stressing the balance between parties that would 
otherwise be endangered. But today their lust for all the power in the state 
stands revealed. The OVP proved its coalition mentality more than once: in 
1945, though invested with an absolute majority, it did not rule alone, and in 
future it will uphold co-operation. But the OVP demands that in future the 
decision of the voters be not falsified and that their distribution of political 
weighting be respected. The coalition loses its point if it degenerates through the 
party egoism of the SPO into this dictatorship of the minority over the majority. 


The OVP in fact put forward proposals for a new type of coalition pact. 
Defence, foreign and financial affairs were to be managed as hitherto by 
the coalition caucus in which each party has a veto on the other: but all 
other matters were to be left to the Parliament for majority decision. In that 
way deadlock could be avoided in future. But, as the Socialists were not 
slow to point out, such an arrangement would secure a coalition majority 
for the issues on which the coalition partners agreed against the opposition 
of the right, but it would also allow the OVP to vote down the SPO with the 
help of the anti-socialist Freedom Party on any social or economic issue on 
which they disagreed with the Socialists. The Socialists therefore refused 
to countenance any such ‘loosening up’ of the coalition pact by which the 
OVP could always have it both ways. It may in any case be doubted whether 
the Chancellor was tactically wise to make such a suggestion before the 
election. Indeed, particularly among the sophisticated, this ballon d’essai 
may have lost the OVP votes both to the left and to the right. Some anti- 
Socialists who hesitated between voting for the OVP and ‘wasting’ their 
vote on the FPO may in view of this possibility have felt that a vote for the 
FPO was not wasted after all, but represented a constructive and effective 
vote for a coalition of the right. On the other side, some—in particular, 
perhaps, ‘social Catholics’ who would rather govern with the SPO than 
with what they regarded as ‘the Nazis’—may well have thought a vote 
for the SPO the only safe vote that would ensure the continuance of the 
existing coalition. And there can be no doubt that this coalition answers 
a very real demand of the Austrian population. 
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THE THEME OF THE BALANCE 


If each party distrusts the other in power, it would seem that the people 
trust neither alone: and perhaps a good many party members themselves 
would be unhappy to see their own party in sole control. The preservation 
of the coalition was thus a chief plank in the platform of each government 
party: and each alleged that the other was out to wreck the coalition. The 
equal strength that each party had in the country was a happy arrange- 
ment, and the worst charge that each party brought against the other was 
that the other was trying to win the election. 

The Socialist posters thus drew attention to ‘A simple sum: 82+-1 = 
Monopoly power. Of 165 members of the Nationalrat in the present Parlia- 
ment 82 belonged to the OVP. If the OVP wins just one more seat, it has 
the majority. . . . So strengthen the SPO, vote for List 2.’ The Socialists 
also produced the most graphic symbol of this line of argument: the ship 
of state listing over to one side, because the OVP had 82, the SPO only 
74 seats in the lower house. ‘Ensure equilibrium: prevent sole power falling 
to the OVP.’ The party’s Austro-Marxist forebears must have turned in 
their graves to see their revolutionary band transformed into a Socialist 
party which by implication aimed at no more than equality with the OVP 
and which saw itself as one half of a vessel that would no doubt sink with- 
out its ‘clerical-conservative’ other half. 

In Carinthia the OVP tried to counter with a poster explaining why the 
ship of state was listing so heavily: the OVP had so many solid achieve- 
ments on its side. But the federal OVP would have nothing of such bad 
debating, and recognized that the ship poster was a most powerful weapon 
in the electoral contest. Indeed so far from seeking to divert attention 
from the theme of balance between the two party empires, the People’s 
Party sought simply to extend its application. It showed a tipping balance 
in which the SPO already had the Presidency and the Vice-Chancellorship, 
so that the OVP needed the Chancellorship to restore equilibrium. Another 
poster depicted a hideous red monster reaching out its claws not only for 
the Presidency, but also for the Chancellorship and the Ministry of Finance, 
with the warning: ‘They want to grasp all the power.’ As the OVP’s cam- 
paign manager admitted afterwards: ‘The decisive slogan in this election 
was that of “equilibrium”. There was practically no remedy against it. . . . 
The election results are thus to be looked upon principally in the light of 
the psychological preponderance of this slogan.”2 


“ae Mathias Glatzl, ‘Die Zahlen der Wahlen 1959’, Osterreichische Monatshefte, May 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF THE PEOPLE’S PARTY 


The three chief Austrian parties had naturally shown the greatest interest 
in the spectacular election campaign that was fought in Western Germany 
in 1957 and had sent over their campaign managers to study it in detail. 
While Austria had in 1957 provided the German election with its most 
striking placard, Aigner’s coloured drawing of Adenauer as a ‘ruler type’, 
Germany was now more than repaying this debt. In the techniques of 
distributing illustrated papers, letters to voters and vocational groups, in 
lines of appeal and even in the wording of slogans the Austrians, and parti- 
cularly the People’s Party, were now borrowing back wholesale. The OVP 
fought its campaign on prosperity, as the CDU had done; that was only 
natural. But its slogans included ‘ No dangerous experiments’ (perhaps the 
Austrians had not suffered quite enough to accept the more rigid German 
slogan ‘No experiments’—or perhaps it was the dislike of the Austrian 
for absolutes and categorical imperatives that necessitated the modifica- 
tion); the People’s Party paralleled the CDU’s ‘This is the place at stake’ 
with ‘This is the man at stake’; and Raab was portrayed in much the same 
style as Adenauer, though perhaps in milder mood, with the slogan: ‘Trust 
him!’ There was no need on the poster to mention his name. 

At least as much in evidence as this Raab poster was another, graphically 
not as striking, but perhaps psychologically much more significant. In 
Germany the CDU had put all the emphasis on Adenauer or on ‘ Adenauer 
and his Team’ (and the propaganda for Erhard was separate from that of 
the party and that for Adenauer). But in Austria the OVP in its main 
leadership poster and its slogan of the Raab—Kamitz line also stressed the 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Reinhold Kamitz, as the other and barely lesser 
member of the dioscuric team. This difference in treatment of the leader- 
ship was part of a very deliberately calculated depth-psychological appeal, 
based in part on the theories of Austrian national psychology developed 
by Dr. Wilfried Daim, who was consulted by the OVP’s election managers 
before the campaign. 

The Austrians, placed at the cross-roads between East and West, the 
Viennese, sprung from a ‘racial Babylon’, cannot, according to Dr. Daim, 
easily identify themselves with one orientation: they may either adopt the 
radical repression of part of their nature (as Hitler and other racist 
Austrian Nazis attempted to do) and thereby become the fanatics that 
seek to exterminate in the outside world what they seek to repress within 
themselves—or else they accept the fundamental duality or multiplicity of 
their own natures and of their country, and strive for synthesis, com- 
promise, and balance. After the phase of intolerant dictatorships from 
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1934 to 1938 and from 1938 to 1945 Austria sought an escape from any 
kind of totalitarianism into equilibrium and the golden mean. 

The Austrian archetype was in fact essentially that of equipoise: East 
and West, spiritual and secular, Austria and Hungary. Even the names of 
their monarchs were dual: Francis-Joseph, Maria-Theresa; no wonder 
Raab-Kamitz fitted easily into the mould. While the Germans had a 
singular, even almost a monastic typology of heroes—Siegfried, Hitler, 
Adenauer—the Austrians tended towards the bi-polar archetype as em- 
bodied in world literature: Castor and Pollux, Hagen and Volker, Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, Holmes and Watson, Raab and Kamitz. And 
in that bi-polarity, Raab and Kamitz had rather different functions to 
perform. 

On the purely rational level the joint emphasis on Raab and Kamitz 
constituted a ‘balancing of the ticket’ much as that deemed necessary in 
the selection of a vice-presidential candidate for American elections ; where 
Raab stood for the instinctively Christian-conservative bulk of the party, 
Kamitz was given the limelight as a representative of that substantial sec- 
tion of liberal businessmen and intellectuals which has thrown its support 
to the OVP. But beyond that Raab was also the powerful paternal figure 
whom even the SPO dared not attack directly, the all-round champion 
unidentified with any particular class. (Any subconscious identification 
with the raven—in Austrian ‘ Raab’—as a sympathetic bird of legend does 
not appear to have done him any harm.) Kamitz, on the other hand, was 
regarded as the intelligent, professorial specialist; his very definite caste 
position would not have allowed him to be a popular monistic ruler but as 
a second-in-command he added to the Heavenly Twins the intellectual 
competence and technical acuteness that the image of Raab himself did 
not immediately suggest. A single ruler might be distrusted: but two could 
not prove dangerous. The OVP thus tried to book the feeling for equi- 
librium in its own party’s single favour. Raab and Kamitz provided the 
coalition within the coalition: but then in Austria the eagle always had 
two heads. 

For the rest the OVP relied on the achievements of the post-war period, 
during which it had always occupied the chancellorship, to justify its return 
to power. Raab’s letter to all voters admitted that there might be objections 
in detail to the People’s Party and some of its members: 


But when I think over the last 14 years I am most deeply convinced that the 
Austrian People would never have attained its freedom and security abroad nor 
its present prosperity at home if the OVP had not held the helm firmly in its own 
hands since 1945 as the strongest party in the country. In the solution of all the 
difficult problems of financial policy, of economics, of social questions and of 
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foreign affairs in a world full of crises and dangers the OVP always pointed to 
the right path—the path of compromise and of reason. 


Its programme now consisted of ‘the third stage of the Raab-Kamitz line: 
an increase in national income, social progress, protection of the middle 
class, opportunities for youth, safeguarding the existence of the peasantry, 
promoting the family, and property for all’. On the other hand, ‘an elec- 
toral victory of the Socialists would risk all our constructive work through 
dangerous economic experiments, through controls [Zwangswirtschaft] and 
through increased taxes’. 

This type of message was carried in well-presented entertaining radio 
programmes every day (the two major parties were given equal time), 
through short films in the cinemas, picture-book lessons in economics 
dropped through every letterbox, speeches made to an estimated audience 
of half a million people, leaflets, handbills, and flashing electric light signs 
in Vienna. Special music for the films and radio was produced for the 
election by ‘Fatty George”! and each week a new proverb was illustrated 
by Ironimus, one of the best-known cartoonists, in posters on all OVP 
hoardings. These were regarded by the party as one of the best poster 
series they had produced for years. It showed the ‘burnt child’ of Austria, 
comforter in its mouth, twice shy of the SPO matches; the ranting repre- 
sentative of the SPO, almost legless, to illustrate the proverb ‘Lies have 
short legs’; a stupid yokel sitting on the three arrows of the SPO party 
symbol (‘Who will not hear, must feel’); and then, depicting the SPO with 
a hammer-and-sickled Communist comrade by its side, the slur: ‘One 
evil comes seldom alone.’ 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE SOCIALISTS 


This association of Socialists and Communists was all the less appro- 
priate in 1959 as the Socialist party, traditionally Marxist though it was, 
had the previous year equipped itself with a brand new programme.? This 
demanded ‘ideological neutrality’ which meant, principally, an attempt to 
conclude a truce with the Catholic Church; and it gave an assurance that 
smaller and medium enterprises would under no circumstances be national- 
ized, while the common good would be the overriding criterion in the 
choice of any large enterprises for socialization. From a Marxist working- 
class movement the SPO was consciously transforming itself into a purely 
political organization, in which the technocrats and intellectuals, the civil 


1 Some embarrassment was caused to the Christian party by Fatty George’s announcement, 
in the middle of the campaign, that to avoid bankruptcy ‘Fatty’s Saloon will, as from next 
week, provide at the bar ladies who can be accosted’. 

2 The New Programme of Austrian Socialism adopted at the Conference of the Austrian 
Socialist Party, Vienna 14th May 1958, SPO, Vienna, n.d. 
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servants, municipal employees, white-collar workers, and even small busi- 
ness men and farmers made up something like half the membership. On 
the strength of this modernization in 1958, after Scharf (when elected 
President) had given up the leadership to Bruno Pittermann, and with the 
‘old guard’ on its way out, the party now campaigned with the slogan: 
‘Be up to date: vote SPO.”? 

The Socialists’ dull and lengthy election appeal concentrated first of all 
on continued co-operation between the great political and economic forces. 
It demanded measures against corruption and asked for open advertise- 
ment of public service posts with an objective examination of aptitude. It 
called for measures against the exploitation of the housing shortage and 
for the building of 50,000 new dwellings a year. It stressed the importance 
of the family and of education (through the public inter-denominational 
school), it opposed the power of private and state capitalism in favour of 
‘a democratic integration of private and common economic interests’, and 
it demanded that ‘key firms be integrated into the common economy and 
the power of managers in the economy and the administration be sub- 
ordinated to democracy. Entrepreneurial initiative, competition and the 
price mechanism will be given a wide field of action, since the Socialists 
safeguard farming and traders’ and artisans’ working possessions [gewerb- 
liches Arbeuseigentum].’ In addition the election appeal called for a 
balanced budget and subsidies for weak enterprises, lower interest rates 
and a stable currency, equal pay for equal work, higher pensions and, in 
foreign affairs, neutrality, active co-operation in the Council of Europe, 
the creation of a unified European economic area (though this did not 
mean Austrian membership of the European Economic Community) and 
the maintenance of the rights of the Austrian population of South Tyrol. 

Of this amalgam of good causes the only one to be strikingly translated 
into the poster medium was the demand for 50,000 new dwellings a year: 
to symbolize ‘rent usury’ it showed, against a background of advertise- 
ments for flats with extortionate rentals, a vast black raven (Raab) swoop- 
ing with bared claws on a group of attractive blocks of dwellings. 

Whereas the People’s Party felt very much identified with all the Govern- 
ment’s achievements and could attack the Socialists’ record really only 
over the VOEST scandal, the Socialists, though they were almost equally 
represented in the Government, felt free to launch attacks on specific 
aspects of Government policy. While they stressed the achievements of 
Socialist ministers in spheres such as the social services, they subjected the 


* Compare H. P. Secher, ‘The Socialist Party of Austria: Principles, Organisation and 
Policies’, in Midwest Journal of Political Science, vol. iii, No. 3, Aug. 1959. 

* This modernity even extended to the symbolism of its campaign hymn on the light of 
freedom (‘it glows like a thousand kilowatt from Bregenz down to Eisenstadt’) and to the 
Vienna party’s gay posters showing skyscrapers and the awning and table of a coffee terrace 
in order to convey an air of cosmopolitanism and sophistication. 
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Minister of Finance to heavy fire. Kamitz was painted as the man who had 
plunged the Austrian Government into debt: the national debt had nearly 
doubled between 1955 and 1958, and the sums spent on servicing it were 
more than doubling between 1957 and 1959. But equally Kamitz was held 
responsible for various minor pockets of unemployment, which the Social- 
ists represented as the first signs of economic crisis. (Quite how these two 
theories could be reconciled was never explained.) 

Here, as with the cry against OVP monopoly power, the Socialists 
operated with the blatant evocation of historical fears. The slump and civil 
war of the early thirties were still vivid personal memories for the bulk of 
the party leadership. Posters contrasted the ‘Dollfu8 Road’, symbolized 
by a black horse-drawn hearse jogging downhill, with the ‘Renner Way”! 
of a red tractor climbing a slope, and a haunting design showed a freezing 
pauper and his little daughter in rags with deep-set suffering eyes: ‘In the 
First Republic, without the Socialists in government—600,000 unemployed: 
in the Second Republic, with the Socialists in the Government—2,200,000 
employed.’ (But even here again, the Second Republic was symbolized by 
one red and one black transmission wheel geared to each other.) Most 
explicit of all in associating the OVP with inter-war horrors were some of 
the speeches, pamphlets, and journals of the trade-unionists, such as 
that which illustrated with old photographs the themes: ‘Frau Dollfub 
recommended that soup should be cooked from sausage skins’ and ‘The 


brave Schutzbund member Munichreiter was dragged seriously wounded 
to the gallows. The Christian Social Party and the Heimwehr had plunged 
Austria into civil war.” 


THE OPPOSITION OF THE RIGHT 


Only three parties of opposition presented candidates at the 1959 elec- 
tion: the Freedom Party of Austria (FPO), the Communists (KPO), and 
a small group of dissident Socialists in Carinthia. Of these the Freedom 
Party was by far the most interesting. It represented on the one side some 
of the liberal elements in Austria, and the ‘greater German’ elements of 
the professional classes which, ever since the nineteenth century, have been 
associated with national liberalism. These may have had a brief flirtation 
with Nazism, but are originally and again today very far removed from 
the more vulgar aspects of such an ideology. On the other side, however, 
the party also represented malcontents of various kinds who had found no 
niche in the coalition parties, or had lost their place in them—often on 
account of their records in 1938-45. It was natural, therefore, that the 


1 Engelbert DolfuB (1892-1934), as Christian-Social Chancellor, suspended parliamentary 
government in 1933 and outlawed the Socialist Democratic Party in 1934; Karl Renner 
(1870-1952) was the Socialist first Chancellor of the First, and first President of the Second, 
Republic. * Der Bund, May 1959. 
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party should combine the different strains within it by fighting the election 
essentially on three planks: national, often ex-Nazi, and occasionally anti- 
semitic sentiments, the exploitation of particular grievances against the 
Government, and general opposition to the abuses of the bi-partisan 
coalition and to all its works. 

The national concern took the form first and foremost of insisting that 
the Austrians were ‘a part of the German people with all the resulting 
rights and duties of that membership . . . the Austrian nation on the othe 
hand was only invented in the year 1945’. Or, as the orators at a Vienna 
FPO meeting expressed the problem: ‘Is this really Austria—the bastard 
descendants of some Hun who fell off his horse, and some Avarian, who 
got painful wind in his bowels and decided to stay too, a mongoloid, slavic, 
dracic crowd that was taught German by some Bavarian primary school 
teacher—this mix-up?—No! This land is and was ever and eternally Ger- 
man, and German it shall eternally remain!’ 

This insistence on German nationhood posed for the FPO the problem 
of Austrian nationality. But the party was not prepared to demand any 
immediate AnschluB: ‘Our acceptance of the independent statehood of 
Austria is the acceptance of a political datum. We live as a people and a 
state not for ourselves alone, but must take account of the political situa- 
tion in the world, which is characterised by serious tensions between the 
power blocks in West and East. In this world situation a future for Europe 
and thus for our people is only possible if Europe is unified.’ And thus in 
place of an AnschluB to Germany, the FPO demanded Austrian member- 
ship in the common market of the European Economic Community—a 
unit with which Austria does well over half of its trade. This was an 
economic necessity, and opposition to it only evidence of fear of the Rus- 
sians or of ‘anti-national resentment’ and fear of links with Germany. 

The insistence on the German character of Austria allowed the FPO to 
stress its concern for ‘the national questions such as the question of South 
Tyrol and South Carinthia’ :* ‘to deny a national community embracing 
all Germans . . . in fact entails the destruction of the intellectual basis of 
Austria’s fight for the rights of South Tyrolean Germanity’, a fight in 
which the FPO accused the government of half-heartedness: for self- 
determination had after all now been granted even by the British to 
‘Zulukaffirs and nigger tribes’. 

The preoccupation with the serman nation brought with it also a 
negative racial undertone which surfaced very clearly in the meetings of the 
party. Its pamphlet Zwischen Gestern und Morgen ridiculed modern art and 
accused sinister forces of dragging down European culture ‘to equivalence 


 Richtlinien freiheitlicher Politik in Osterreich, FPO, 1959. 
* Ibid., pp. 3-4. 3 Wahlaufruf der FPO. 
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with negroid primitivity’ (p. 7). References to ‘even the negro and kaffir 
state Ghana’ were greeted with hoots of laughter, and anti-semitism, 
barely disguised in the printed word, proved particularly effective in the 
warming up of meetings. References to compensation paid to Jews or to 
Israel were greeted with indignation in Klagenfurt,’ and in Vienna the 
mention of a Jewish name—‘for these people always come from the same 
quarters’—evoked cries of ‘filthy Jew’ and roars of emotion which the 
speaker seemed happy to book in his favour, though he coyly added when 
the tumult had subsided: ‘An Austrian of course,—after all he’s back in 
Austria already! ”* 

It goes without saying that the FPO reviled ‘emigrants, deserters and 
traitors’ of all kinds and championed the cause of the denazified ‘who, 
faithful to the bitter end, defended the ethical values of the German people’. 
While criminals must of course be punished, the atmosphere of revenge 
and hate against former National Socialists was deplored, and the party 
demanded compensation for those whose interests had been unduly affected 
by post-war legislation against National Socialists. Nor was theirs to be 
only a passive role—they were once more to assume the leadership of 
affairs: ‘We do not need a Renner way, we do not need a DollfuB road, 
we need only the path of those who were trodden underfoot in 1945.’ 

Compared with the other parties the FPO was able to stress the youth 
of its leaders: the federal chairman Friedrich Peter was born in 1921, 
Dr. Willfried Gredler in 1916 and Gustav Zeilinger in 1917. They repre- 
sented the ‘ Front Generation’—and among the interest groups they cham- 
pioned were not only those hit by the war and the bombing in general, but 
in particular those who had returned late from captivity. For those who 
returned after 1 April 1949 there was special assistance, and it was an oft- 
repeated demand of the FPO that an earlier deadline be used. 

In economics the FPO stood for the little man in commerce and the 
small artisan and manufacturer, who were threatened by state capitalism; 
in the countryside it appealed to the small farmer, threatened by the ‘green 
Bolshevism’ of agricultural co-operative societies. Under the slogan ‘You 
work twice as much, but only earn a third!’, the party’s pamphlets showed 
that the farming population made up 22 per cent. of the national total, 
worked 38 percent. of working hours, and received only 12 percent. of the 
national income. ‘To be a peasant is a code of life and a mentality—an 
attitude to our homeland and its earth, to the eternal problems of creation 
and to the vital questions of our human community.”¢ 


1 Gasthof Glocke, Thursday, 30 April. ; 
* Konzerthaus, Wednesday, 6 May 1959. The speaker concerned, Dr. Emil van Tongel, is 
a prominent member of the party’s Federal Executive, but the party’s Federal Secretary (in a 
letter to the author) emphasizes that the party leadership as such does not share anti-semitic 
attitudes. 3 Gasthof Glocke, Thursday, 30 April. * Salzburger FPO-Nachrichten. 
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Protesting against the import of foreign fruit such as bananas and 
oranges—‘measures for the control of these abuses, such as those in 
Switzerland, have not even been tried experimentally’—the FPO accused 
the OVP of simply treating the peasantry as ‘ballot fodder’. It was this 
‘occupation dictatorship’ of the OVP that was responsible for all agricul- 
tural policy, since 


the Minister of Agriculture is always a nominee of the OVP. The Ministry of 
Agriculture is an undisputed domain of the OVP, all its leading officials such as 
department heads and councillors etc. down to the humblest temporary em- 
ployee are trustworthy OVP members. The Agricultural Chambers under the 
leadership of their Presidents and Directors—they are mainly OVP members of 
the Nationalrat—are tools of the Farmers’ League. The Farmers’ League as the 
strongest of the three Leagues of the OVP nominates three members of the 
Government, the Minister of Agriculture Thoma, the Foreign Secretary Figl and 
Army Minister Graf. The three important instruments of market organisation 
in agriculture, the Wheat Fund, the Milk Fund and the Cattle Fund, are managed 
by trustworthy members of the OVP and the excellently organised co-operative 
system (the Raiffeisen bank, storage facilities, production, processing and sales 
co-operatives) is—unfortunately—a purely party organisation of the OVP.2 


The party’s appeal to teachers pictured a sorry state indeed: 


By promises and unparalleled constraint the government parties have suc- 
ceeded in making us their intellectual and moral dependents. . . . Who is still 
allowed to express his own opinions freely and reveal his real convictions? We 


attempt to adapt ourselves through self-extinction, through taking refuge in 
obscurity. 


And in a pamphlet addressed equally to other civil servants the FPO 
demanded ‘a fourteenth monthly salary’: ‘For emigrants and party pets 
there are always hundreds of millions of schillings available, but for you 
there is never any money left.’ 

In its general attack on the coalition, the FPO had an easy target: it 
could simply use all the dirt thrown by the two partners at each other and 
throw it back at both indifferently: 


Ob schwarz ob rot, s’ist einerlei — 
im System da liegt die Schweinerei! 


Advertising itself as The Force of Order (Die Kraft die Ordnung schafft) 
one of its posters entitled ‘Clean hands’ showed a blue wedge cleaving the 
red and black bloc of the coalition with its various scandals and ‘propor- 
tional corruption’. The coalition on another poster was painted as a fat 
black-and-red sow eating up taxpayers’ money and suckling black-and-red 
piglets, with the slogan: ‘If you vote for them again, this pig-sty mess will 


1 Freiheitliche Nachrichten, No. 5, May 1959. 
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just remain.’ As for the apparent rivalry of the coalition partners it was 
depicted asa show-fight between two tom-cats, who would team up again 
happily licking each other after the election: ‘Don’t you be taken in!’ 

The FPO’s posters listed the scandals that the two coalition partners 
were now flinging at each other’s heads: in 1956 some of the agricultural 
leaders of the People’s Party were involved in cattle transactions at the 
expense of the producers’ co-operative bank; in 1957 the People’s Party 
received millions of schillings in the Transfines affair in return for inter- 
ventions on behalf of a commercial firm; in 1958 leading People’s Party 
officers including the Vienna Chairman, Polcar, intervened on behalf of 
one Haselgruber with the Girozentrale to secure him credits of 250 million 
schillings without proper security, of which allegedly 22-4 million schillings 
flowed as commission to the Vienna People’s Party. After Haselgruber’s 
arrest Raab promised to repay this money, but no such repayment was 
ever reported: when the FPO insisted on asking when these bribes would 
be paid back, Raab replied that ‘they’ll get fed up eventually with asking 
silly questions’. On the other side, the FPO could use the OVP’s attacks on 
the Socialists in the VOEST affair, and thus conclude that until sovereignty 
was restored to the representatives of the people, corruption, propor- 
tionality, and nepotism could not be rooted out. 

Herein lay the chief constitutional demand of the Freedom Party: 


The Austrian parliament, which has been completely deprived of its rights and 
powers by the two-party dictatorship of the OVP and SPO, must regain its 
decisive position to realise the people’s will. Decisions on the fate of our home- 
land and the whole people must no longer be the object of bargains made behind 
closed doors in the unconstitutional coalition caucus consisting of five party 
bosses from OVP and SPO. Political and economic decisions must once more 
be taken—in accordance with the dictates of the constitution—by the people, 
that is, through its elected representatives.” 


THE OPPOSITION OF THE LEFT 


This constitutional point was very much common ground between the 
opposition groups of right and left, and was championed in Carinthia 
particularly by Paul Truppe, a member of the Carinthian SPO executive 
who had for some time been at loggerheads personally with his comrades 
before he was expelled from the party. Two months before the election he 
founded a splinter group with the title ‘League of Democratic Socialists’ 
as a protest against ‘the conceit of the SPO leadership’ and the all- 
pervasive dictatorship of the coalition parties, to defend ‘all those working 

1 The OVP (in a letter to the author) points out that a court of law has since decided that 


the figure was only 2-4 million schillings (73 As = £1, 26 As = $1). 
2 Wahlaufruf. 
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men who must live under the shadow of perpetual fear that they will lose 
their jobs or get no housing because they do not allow themselves to be 
politically dragooned by the apparatchiks’. Truppe, a self-taught working- 
class idealist, demanded a unified code of work and income, with a mini- 
mum and a maximum income for all. Although his few meetings were quite 
well attended (it was said largely by OVP members hoping to boost him 
and thus split the Socialists) he received only 2,000 votes. 

More important of course were the Communists, who had three members 
in the lower house before the election, and who were fighting hard to 
retain their representation. This was no easy task after the events in Hun- 
gary, for these had deeply affected the neighbouring Austrian population, 
which had offered a first refuge for Hungarians fleeing from Soviet tanks 
and Communist police. The ‘Communists and Socialists of the Left’, as 
they termed themselves on the ballot paper, were not as much in evidence 
during the election as the Freedom Party, though they were given time on 
the air and in no way constricted officially in their campaign. 

The Communists’ election appeal condemned the return to German 
capitalists of firms belonging to the Austrian people, the sale of oil interests 
to foreign firms, the sums spent on the Austrian army, and the fact that 


foreign economic policy was orientated one-sidedly towards the West and the 
phantasy of a Free Trade Area; and now there is no Free Trade Area, and from 


the West there looms the economic crisis. . .. The SPO is no longer what it was. 
Its present leaders declare that their party has ceased to be a workers’ party. 
They boast of the fact that their Deputies supported 200 million schillings going 
to the rich Church, while the Health Insurance gets nothing and unemployment 
benefits have not been raised in years in spite of rising prices. 


The KPO therefore demanded, inter alia 


an economic policy based on the plight of the people and not on the profiteering 
interests of the millionaires . .. proper compensation for those affected by bomb- 
ing and the war, for war victims and victims of fascism . . . no return of Otto of 
Habsburg to Austria [and] . . . a strengthening of Austrian neutrality and peace. 


Ernst Fischer, perhaps the most polished speaker in the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, did not mention long-run aims, but concentrated on immediate social 
questions and on constitutional ones. The FPO, that ‘werewolf in sheep’s 
clothing’ was only a henchman of the coalition: on its poster of the tom- 
cats, he said, only the third one was missing: the brown cat that nicely 
salutes with its paw. What mattered at this election was not social revolu- 
tion, but electing more Deputies to parliament who really were representa- 
tives of the people. Even SPO Deputies wanted the KPO to be stronger, 
for they were not free and only the KPO could formulate demands with 
which the SPO could then go to the People’s Party. The Communists were 
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the only real opposition in parliament and ‘if we’re not there any longer, 
they might as well shut it up, what’s all the comedy about anyway—for 
then it will be fully automated. We are the political dentists, we drill away 
into the rotten tooth of the coalition, and only if it hurts can it get better. 
So every thinking Socialist who wants to help his party must vote for us.”! 

The KPO’s written propaganda—apart from the daily Volksstimme— 
contained some imaginative material. What at first blush looked like a 
social security form for dental treatment was filled in and slightly modified 
to contrast government treatment of the people with Communist demands; 
and a pamphlet with a poem and drawings modelled on those of Wilhelm 
Busch exposed the pranks of the coalition with a moral tale about ‘Jul’ 
and ‘Bruno’.? 

THE CAMPAIGN AND THE RESULTS 


As usual in a Catholic country, the attitude of the episcopate became of 
relevance to the electoral contest. The bishops issued a declaration in 
which they asked all Catholics to use their franchise, but for the first time 
issued no pastoral letter to be read from all pulpits and did not state for 
which party all Catholic votes should be cast. The Confederation of 
Catholic Organizations (Arbeitsgemeinschaft katholischer Verbdnde), on the 
other hand, issued an appeal in favour of the People’s Party, and its Secre- 
tary-General declared on the radio that no Catholic could vote for the 
Socialists. Raab himself sent a letter to the clergy, who at least in the lower 
grades often openly supported the People’s Party. 

The Socialists, on the other hand, had the trade unions on their own 
side. While the trade-union movement is formally a non-party, or rather 
—-since that is quite impossible in Austria—an inter-party organization, it 
is dominated by Socialists to such an extent that special positions have had 
to be created to accommodate People’s Party dignitaries in the Federation’s 
hierarchy. Indeed, the Federation attempts to influence the People’s Party 
through its People’s Party members, and has often found that the Party 
could not resist pressure from the (Christian) Workers’ League, which is 
one of the Party’s component Leagues. But in the election the Trade Union 
Federation placed itself squarely on the side of the SPO by issuing its own 
election appeal, by raising several million schillings for the Socialist cause, 
by conducting works meetings, and by the propaganda of its trade-union 
press. A membership of 1,450,000 (out of 2,250,000 employed) made their 
support well worth having. 

The campaign was orderly and to some minds even dull: only the Ist of 
May provided the Socialists with their big opportunity for spectacular 


1 Gasthaus Dedinak, Vienna—Margareten, Monday, 4 May. 

* A splendid footnote to these names was felt to be necessary: ‘This does not refer to 
the hairless American actor Yul Brynner, but to Federal Chancellor Julius Raab and Vice 
Chancellor Bruno Pittermann.’ 
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demonstrations in which all the party, trade union, Chamber of Labour, 
and other dignitaries, as well as all those whose jobs depended on the 
party, turned out to march the streets. Both major parties appear to have 
spent roughly the same amounts of money, with the FPO coming a poor 
third. As usual on the European continent a few newspapers printing 
alleged libels were confiscated, and though the press covered the election 
fairly fully (if without much sophistication) public interest was not parti- 
cularly high. The turn-out of 94 per cent. might at first sight contradict this 
last statement—but then post-war turn-out had never fallen below 96 per 
cent. since 1945, when it was also 94 per cent.} 

Compared with 1956, the election showed the following gains and losses 
of votes: 








TABLE III 
Overall Differences in Votes between 1956 and 1959 
Percentage of 
000 Percentage of | party’s votes 
votes total votes in 1956 
Ove. ; —72 —1°8 —4 
SPO... ; +81 +18 + 4 
FPO... ‘ +52 +1-2 +18 
KPO... ; —50 —1-1 —26 














But the People’s Party, though it was in a relative minority in the country, 
maintained a bare relative majority in the Nationalrat, so that only the 
Communists could really regard themselves as wholly unsuccessful: the 
loss of their one constituency seat led, in accordance with the electoral law, 
to their complete elimination from the Nationalrat. 


VOTING SHIFTS 


How voters shifted between parties is, however, not quite as obvious as 
the global figures suggested to the more hurried interpreters. The People’s 
Party in particular comforted itself by maintaining that the Socialists’ 
gains were more than half compensated for by Communist losses, and that 
what losses it had sustained itself had mainly been towards the right, 
Where they could hardly even in the long run presage a threat to its 
governmental power. 

But at least three types of movement of voters have to be considered: 
the demographic turnover of electors, differential changes in abstention 
and invalid voting, and actual switches from one party to another. 


* For a discussion of the Austrian electoral system and Austrian voting behaviour see the 
author’s article in Parliamentary Affairs, vol. xii, Nos. 3 and 4 (Summer and Autumn, 1959), 
pp. 392-404. 
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For a start any such calculation must take account of the turnover in 
electors, which consisted of about 250,000 people in three years. Such a 
turnover could in theory account for a large part of the swing between 
the ‘bourgeois’ and the ‘Socialist’ camp—the loss of 20,000 votes by the V 
one and the gain of 33,000 votes by the other. If the voters who died be- 5 
tween the two elections divided 53:47 between the two camps, a division 
of 44:56 in the new generation would be sufficient to explain the federal if 
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TABLE IV ty 
Differences in Votes between 1956 and 1959 by Constituency Areas t 
(°000 votes) P 
Constituency Areas 1 Il I IV | Austria r 
Electors. . . . . +13 ong +52 +20 +82 tr 
Abstentions . . . . +38 +5 +20 +20 +85 
Invalid votes . E - ‘ —10 +2 —2 —4 —14 
Valid votes. F , : —15 —i1 +34 +4 +11 fr 
— « = 5 <a ae +4 +37 +18 +81 re 
KPO... ; ; ; : —32 —10 —3 —5 —50 L 
ee! eS Ce a awe <= +2 +2 P 
re ae —10 —6 +34 +16 +33 “ 
OvP. ; : E ; —23 —16 —22 —11 —72 fc 
mis, « « +19 +12 +22 af +52 
Other parties . . . . —2 —0 —0 «fj =f gl 
—.. . . . 20 ae = —0 —12 —2 0! 
to 
6 


This overall hypothesis, however, ignores the regional differences brought 
out very clearly in Table IV. In Vienna (Constituency Area I) and Lower fb 
Austria (Constituency Area II) both camps lost votes, even though, taking pc 
the two areas together, the number of electors increased: it was the absten- 
tions which rose sharply. The remarkable thing is that the Socialist camp 
in these areas lost half as many votes again as the ‘bourgeois’ camp. 
Quite clearly here the demographic turnover cannot explain the loss by the 
Communists of a third of their votes, while the Socialists increased their 
vote by only two-thirds of the number which the Communists had lost in 
Vienna and by nearer one-third of that number in Lower Austria. In Vienna 
one must conclude a good many Communist voters (as well as invalid 
voters) of 1956 abstained in 1959; in Lower Austria even the total of the 
rise in SPO votes, the rise in abstentions and the rise in invalid votes only 
just exceeds the drop in the Communist vote, so that only by invoking 
demographic movements could we evade the conclusion that some Com- 
munists at least must have cast their votes in 1959 for the Freedom Party. 
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On the other hand, the Socialist advance came only to a very partial 
extent from the Communists. Of the 55,000 votes the Socialists gained 
outside Vienna and Lower Austria (i.e. in Upper Austria, Salzburg, Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg (Constituency Area III) and in Burgenland, Carinthia, and 
Styria (Constituency Area IV)—only 8,000 were matched by Communist 
net losses : and though valid votes increased by 38,000, the Socialist camp— 
if we count in the Truppe group—made a net gain of 50,000 votes. Given 
the sharp rise in abstention there is no conclusive evidence that anyone 
actually transferred his vote from the ‘bourgeois’ camp to the SPO be- 
tween the two elections: but only a much greater appeal by the Socialists 
to the younger age-groups so strongly represented in these expanding 
provinces and a high degree of abstention by voters of the People’s Party 
can explain the results in Styria, Carinthia, and Burgenland without 
actually pointing to a transfer of personal allegiance; much the same is 
true also of Vorarlberg. 

Within the ‘bourgeois’ camp, on the other hand, the shift of voters 
from the People’s Party to the Freedom Party is very noticeable: it largely 
represents a return to the ‘right’ by voters who in 1953 had voted for the 
League of Independents. In Constituency Area III the loss of the People’s 
Party is practically identical with the Freedom Party’s gains. In Vienna 
and Lower Austria the gains of the Freedom Party absorb not quite three- 
fourths of the OVP’s losses, and the same is true in Burgenland. Demo- 
graphic movements, differential abstention, and an actual switching back 
of personal votes to the party on the right of the OVP all took place 
together, thus weakening the ‘bourgeois’ vote by only one-third of the 
OVP losses. 

In this explanation of the vote one concentrates, naturally, on the changes 
between elections in order to attempt a correlation between the intervening 
political developments and the issues, personalities, and campaign on the 
one hand and the people’s choice on the other. But the most remarkable 
fact about the election—as about the previous post-war elections in Austria 
—is the stability of the vote. The Socialists have slowly been gaining ever 
since 1949, and are now back to their 1945 share of the vote: but even so, 
after all their efforts, they could win only 2 per cent., while the People’s 
Party lost only 2 per cent. of total votes; and neither the Freedom Party 
nor the Communists saw their vote rise or fall by more than 1-2 per cent. 


As in 1956, so in 1959, 89 per cent. of all votes were cast for the two parties 
of the coalition. 


? Only in Carinthia did the Freedom Party sustain any appreciable loss—nearly 4,000 votes 
or 10 per cent. of its strength both in absolute and in relative terms, a loss that was much 
heavier than that of the People’s Party. But in Carinthia the third party had done exceptionally 
well in 1956, losing only 4 per cent. as against the average 40 per cent. of its votes of 1953, so 
this ‘exception’ is largely illusory. 
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The two parties of the Opposition, which in 1949 and 1953 had polled 
17 per cent. and 16 per cent. of votes, obtained only 11 per cent. in 1956 and 
fared no better in 1959: what the Freedom Party gained, the Communists 
lost. The coalition—as everyone had known beforehand—could not but 
be continued. After nine weeks of acrimonious government crisis, the 
Socialists were able to make Bruno Kreisky Foreign Secretary in succes- 
sion to Figl, but Raab and Kamitz stayed in their posts, and another 
coalition pact was concluded which looks much the same as the old. 
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PARTIES IN UNION GOVERNMENT: 
THE AESD 


GRAHAM WOOTTON 
University of Oxford 


As systems of government, private associations usually exhibit a tendency 
towards oligarchy (which is perhaps the sound metal that remains after the 
dross has been removed from Michels’s ‘iron law’), but there are ex- 
ceptions to prove the rule.’ Penetrating a ‘shroud of semi-secrecy’, Oster- 
gaard has discovered party government in some of the larger retail 
co-operative societies, revealing one instance (Plymouth) of a two-party 
system that has been in operation for over fifty years.? Across the Atlantic 
the ITU (International Typographical Union) is the celebrated and unique 
exception, with a two-party system dating from the beginning of the cen- 
tury. The purpose of this article‘ is to draw attention to the existence of an 
embryonic two-party® system within the Association of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Draughtsmen, and to suggest that further inquiry might bring 
to light a few other instances among British trade unions, though without 
implying that these would be anything but exceptional. Nor is it implied 
that a party system is the only democratic alternative to Michelsian oli- 
garchy, although there can be no doubt that it constitutes the sharpest 
antithesis. 

The union’s title is deceptive. The AESD recruits not only tracers 
(nearly all of whom are women) but also designers, calculators, estimators, 
and planning engineers, which is the significance of the new title of DATA 
(Draughtsmen and Allied Technicians’ Association), accepted by the Repre- 
sentative Council in 1960 but not yet by the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

If oligarchy is the norm, it is surely high time that we began to speak rather of ‘the active 
minority’, as Professor Oliver Garceau suggested twenty years ago in The Political Life of the 
American Medical Association (pp. 18-19, n. 10). 

* Political Studies, vol. vi (1958), pp. 197-219. 

* S. M. Lipset and others, Union Democracy; Jacob H. Hollander and Geo. H. Barnett, 
Studies in American Trade Unionism, ch. ii. 

* This is part of a wider study made possible by the kindness of the AESD and the generosity 
of the Nuffield Foundation. Professor John Mogey, now of Vanderbilt University, gave me 
encouragement and assistance, but my chief debt is to Mr. Hugh Clegg, Fellow of Nuffield 
College, for his general advice and detailed criticism. The ultimate responsibility, of course, 
Temains mine. 

_ * In this article the term ‘party’ means a ‘group of persons holding the same opinions, form- 
Ng an Opposing side’ in controversial issues of union policy. 
Political Studies, Vol. IX, No. 2 (1961, 141-156). 
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On the other hand, although the union has its roots in Clydeside, where 
it was established in 1913, only 5-6 per cent. of the membership is now 
engaged in shipbuilding. Still, the present title correctly emphasizes 
‘engineering’: the engineering industry is the locus of activity and so the 
engineering draughtsman is the characteristic figure. 

Since draughtsmen and their fellow technicians are key men in the indus- 
trial process, the union is of greater significance than its membership of 
some 63,000 would lead one to suppose. While its strength at any given 
time depends on many factors, it occupies in general a strategic position 
of considerable importance. Even numerically it should not be thought of 
simply in isolation but rather as the sixth or seventh largest union in the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, on whose Execu- 
tive Council its General Secretary serves, and of whose Standing Orders 
Committee the Editor of its journal isa member.? The first Editor was from 
1935 to 1948 a member of the General Council of the TUC, over which he 
presided in 1947; two other full-time officials were members of the General 
Council of the Scottish TUC for varying periods, and one of them enjoys 
the distinction of having been chairman on two separate occasions. 

The fundamental decision-making body is the Representative Council, 
which has ‘complete control over the policy, the financial affairs and the 
conduct and management of the Association’.’ For actual decision-making, 
it consists of the President, Vice-President, and delegates from the branches,‘ 
which, on the basis of one delegate per branch, brings together annually a 
conference of rather more than two hundred. But in practice many of those 
who attend ‘in an advisory capacity only’ (including the General Secretary 
and other full-time officials, and members of the Executive Committee) 
play an active rather than a passive role, contributing in such measure 
to the debates that the formal distinction is blurred, leaving only the in- 
capacity to vote as a conspicuous but relatively unimportant feature. Dele- 
gates generally carry a vote equal to the (paying) branch membership, but 
in electing the officials, delegations, and conference committees, they 
exercise a personal vote only. 

For most of the year, when delegates are at the drawing-board rather 
than the rostrum, the ‘general management’ of the Association is in the 
hands of an Executive Committee,* which has both a territorial and a 
functional basis. The territorial element now comprises one (lay) member 
from each of the eighteen districts into which the Union is divided for 
administrative purposes. The functional members are of two kinds, lay 

1 The total on branch registers at the beginning of 1960. The total average paying member- 
ship at Easter 1960 was about 58,000. 

® The Editor has a far more powerful position in the AESD than in most unions. 


> Rule 59. « Rule 56(a) and (6). 
5 Rule 56(c)-(f) ®* Rule 49. 
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and full-time. The President, the ‘immediate’ Past-President,! the Vice- 
President, the General Treasurer, and the Tracers’ representative (a woman) 
belong to the first category; the three headquarters officials—the General 
and Assistant General Secretaries and the Editor of The Draughtsman— 
obviously belong to the second one. As only laymen vote, the Committee 
may be deemed for actual decision-making purposes to have twenty-three 
members, although the full-time members, especially the General Secretary, 
naturally influence the discussions. 






GENERAL NATURE OF THE PARTIES 


Factionalism is one thing, a party system quite another: the former is, of 
course, aS common in trade unions as the latter is rare. The literature 
affords many examples of factionalism, which, following A. J. Muste’s 
analysis,? may indeed be regarded as endemic in trade unions, striving 
as these do to combine the incompatible roles of democratic assemblies, 
military organizations, and business enterprises. But while factionalism 
doubtless involves some attempt to organize the vote, it perhaps falls short 
of a party system in (i) the degree to which a clear-cut choice of decision- 
makers is offered to members, and, correspondingly, in (ii) the degree of 
political organization necessary to make that choice available. Factionalism 
can be sustained over many years but (iii) usually lacks the survival power 
of institutionalized opposition, and (iv) it is never legitimate. A party 
system, by contrast, bears the seal of approval or at least of toleration. 

The AESD has passed beyond factionalism without quite reaching 
a legitimate party system. Two parties have gradually taken shape, each a 
loose coalition of interests representative of a similar outlook on political 
and industrial affairs. In characterizing the parties most of the partici- 
pants themselves make use of the traditional terms ‘Left’ and ‘Right’, 
which for various reasons are by no means entirely acceptable (e.g. the Right 
includes at least one man who, as a convinced Marxist, would usually be 
classified as ‘Left’, while some quite moderate Labour Party men find 
themselves, almost fortuitously, in the company of the dedicated Left). 
On the other hand, it is difficult to find terms that are not even less apt, and 
80 One is compelled to accept faute de mieux the labels that the members 
themselves employ. Thus, as a first approximation, the Right, at the level 
of the Executive Committee and the divisional organization, may be said 
to consist of moderate Labour Party men,? while their opponents are to an 
appreciable extent the left-wing of the Labour Party working in loose 
harness with the Communists for the purpose of achieving certain Union 


ion the Past-President for the year immediately following his retirement from office as 
ident. 

* In J. B. S. Hardman (ed.), American Labour Dynamics, 1928, ch. xxxi. 

* Only a few women have played a significant political role. 
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policies. At the annual conference the Right broadens out to include a few 
Liberals and Conservatives. 

As seen in meetings of the Executive Committee, the line of division 
between these two parties is usually fairly clearly marked. ‘Toughness’ to- 
wards the employer is part of it: an uncompromising, fighting stance in 
relation to ‘the bosses’, emphasized by the frequent use of military termin- 
ology. Many of the Left take up this stance on doctrinal grounds, sustained, 
or originally prompted, by bitter personal experience: some are innocent of 
doctrine but have felt the rough edge of the old unilateral decision-making 
process in industry. Some (by no means only the Communists) are dis- 
tinguishable by their attitude to ‘procedure’. (Failing a settlement on the 
spot, the Procedure Agreement with the Engineering and Allied Employers’ 
Federation prescribes a series of negotiations, first at the works, then— 
if necessary—at local and central conferences. The intention, of course, 
is that ‘there shall be no stoppage of work, either of a partial or a general 
character’,! until this procedure has been exhausted.) They argue that 
after ‘procedure’ has been exhausted on an issue, then the Union is not 
obliged to take into ‘procedure’ every new manifestation of the very same 
issue in other firms, but in applying their view in particular cases they 
sometimes leave themselves open to the charge of inconsistency. A few, 
primarily the Communists, credit strikes with an almost therapeutic value, 
toning up the membership in a particular establishment, healing old weak- 
nesses, although perhaps the most appropriate metaphor is still the hack- 
neyed military one in which the strike is the equivalent of the armed patrol. 
Obviously, the Left would never countenance a ‘wage freeze’ but, on the 
contrary, would go to great lengths to redistribute the product of industry 
in the Union’s favour. In foreign policy they are ‘against the cold war’, 
responsibility for which they ascribe to the United States, aided and 
abetted by Great Britain as the ‘junior partner’. They oppose ‘ NATO and 
all that’, with its postulate of a Russian military threat. 

The Right are distinguished by their opposition to such views and inter- 
pretations, and particularly by their fear of Communism generally and 
within the Union. Their attitude to the employer is not automatically ag- 
gressive; they tend in general to be strict interpreters of the rules, even, in 
some respects, during industrial disputes; they are certainly constitutional- 
ists in the operation of the Procedure Agreement. They see strikes as failures 
in industrial relations—the word ‘anarchy’ comes easily to their lips. If a 
Labour Government asked for a ‘wage freeze’ policy that would in itself 
be a good reason for agreeing to it. Support for NATO may be given for 
the same reason, reinforced by fear of Russian expansionism and of world 
Communism, which translated into Union terms, means that their supreme 


1 AESD, Negotiating Procedure and Agreements, p. 20. 
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task, as they conceive it, is to prevent the AESD from becoming another 
Electrical Trades Union. 
| Such a bare outline requires shading. During my period of observation 
(some two years), the left-wing full-time officials on the Executive Com- 
| mittee (i.e. the General Secretary and the Editor) showed themselves to be 
strict interpreters of the Procedure Agreement, whereas occasionally two of 
the right-wing lay members chose to disregard it. Earlier it was the insis- 
tence of some of the Right that led to the launching of a major strike in the 
aircraft industry. 

Nor, of course, does it follow that the two parties always disagree. They 
: agreed about the Suez expedition (though, deep down, not about the 
j Russian intervention in Hungary). When a strike has been mounted, both 
: sides will support the members, even though the Right, within the privacy 
’ of the Executive Committee, may have expressed doubt and reservations. 
Thus all AESD strikes are official in the end. Both sides combine to give 





a: ~~ OOTY. — 


t strikers very generous treatment. 
t Conversely, members of the same party do not always agree with one 
e another. Wherever possible, of course, differences are reconciled before the 


relevant committee meets: by correspondence perhaps, by telephone, but 
/, above all by face-to-face discussion over a glass of beer in a Bloomsbury pub 





’ or a bottle of wine in some Soho restaurant or ‘dive’. But differences can- 
- not always be reconciled in this way or at all, and issues may arise over 
(- which there has been no opportunity for prior consultation. Then different 
l. views emerge in the Executive Committee discussions even between mem- 


e bers of the same party, even, though on relatively unimportant matters, 
among the Communists themselves. It is possible that the Communists, 
, who are not necessarily more dissimulating than other members of the 
id Committee, but who as a body take their politics more seriously, agree to 


id differ occasionally in order to demonstrate to any interested observer that 
they do not automatically pursue, in their trade union work, a rigid party 
[- line; but my impression is that the differences I observed were genuine and 


id that, in minor matters, the Communist Party does not insist on, or at least 
g- does not achieve, a united front. 
in In general, of course, the line of division between Left and Right is both 
il- | clear and predictable. After a year or two, any observer could forecast the 
Policies and arguments and who would advance them, though he would 
a have to make allowance for the unexpected intervention that occasionally 
elf upsets the apple cart. Since these are men not robots, and since they give 
or up So much time to such tiresome tasks precisely because they hold strong 
ld Views, such failures of co-ordination are inevitable, although startling if one 
ne expects a neat line-up on every issue at every meeting. Even draughtsmen 
cannot keep human interaction as tidy as all that. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE PARTIES 


Three phases may be distinguished in the development of this party fa 
system: 1940-6, 1946-58, 1958 to the present. The background to it is the C 
entry into the Union during the First World War of draughtsmen different 
in calibre and outlook from the old ones. The general political climate of be 
the thirties and the rearmament boom continued what the 1914-18 war at 
economy had begun: the rapid expansion brought in a new type of draughts- to 
man, less skilled but more ideological than the ‘first generation’. From U 
early in the Second World War the new generation, who represented a ca 
fairly wide range of opinion, found themselves drawn together in active by 
opposition to the existing leadership in matters of industrial policy. Wages in 
policy constituted the paramount issue of the day. The Executive Com- SI 
mittee pursued a policy of guerrilla warfare, that is, of piecemeal advance sp 
achieved by pressure on vulnerable firms, to which the new men opposed a 
policy of ‘national advance by national negotiations’. For some members § ¢v 































this policy was perhaps no more than a sounder strategical conception, but ta 
in other hands, notably those of branch delegate G. H. Doughty, it went § ag 
to the roots of trade unionism as a co-operative activity. The current wages C 
policy, he argued, was individualistic, whereas the basis of their association — 0 
ought to be ‘communal effort’. cl 

In 1940 the Executive Committee survived the first attack on its position § at 
(an attempt to instruct it to seek a general increase in wages), but in the § su 
following year it had to admit defeat. In 1942 the debate took a different § tr 
though related form: should the Union seek the agreement of the em- § m 
ployers to basic minimum rates of wages? Again the Executive Committee J be 
stood its ground but again it was defeated. The climax was reached in 1943 fF (1 
when, after a hard battle, Conference was adjourned to permit a reference sy’ 
to the branches. On a card vote recorded branch by branch at the adjourned ff ha 
conference, and again in defiance of the Executive Committee, the policy | 
of basic minimum rates was at last securely established as an Association | is 
objective, although the method of persuading the employers to accept it J Ww« 
was the subject of dispute even as late as September 1945. off 

It was this sustained conflict between the new men and the existing § m 
leadership that prepared the ground for a party system, but the proponents § 80 
of the new wages policy did not simply become the Left of the succeeding 
period, nor were the defenders of the previous policy merely transformed § Ter 
into the Right. Rather a realignment of forces took place in which some of J be 
the left-wing of the Labour Party and the Communists, accustomed to § (a 
being on the same side in the wages policy debates, came to form the : 

0 





nucleus of a loosely-associated left group, from which some who had been 
supporters of the new wages policy detached themselves in order to join 
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hands with their erstwhile opponents. What brought about that new 
alignment and the concomitant tendency for a party system to replace 
factionalism? Undoubtedly it was the chance discovery of the role of the 
Communist Party within the Union. 

Communists began to acquire some importance in the Union about 1942, 
becoming both numerous (relatively) and active in its government, notably 
at the annual conferences. As usual, they began to meet separately in order 
to discuss ‘the line’, and by chance their ‘fraction meeting’ (relative to the 
Union) was discovered. Just before the first Leeds Conference in 1943, it 
came to the knowledge of a full-time official that such a meeting, attended 
by perhaps twenty delegates, had been held in that city a week earlier. He 
informed the leadership, whereupon the President, Frank Fowlston of 
Sheffield, using the pen-name of ‘ Azdic’, made the disclosure in the corre- 
spondence column of The Draughtsman.* 

This discovery caused alarm and despondency among the leadership and 
eventually led to counter-organization. The initiative seems to have been 
taken by some of the younger full-time officials, who began to ‘organize 
against them’ in the field. By about 1946 they were issuing voting lists at 
Conference for the purpose of keeping ‘them’ out: certainly, from 1948 
onwards, some leading members of the Executive Committee were working 
closely with some full-time officials in a vigorous and systematic counter- 
attack on the Communists. Inevitably, some of the non-Communist Left 
suffered for their association with the Communists within the Union; they 
retaliated and so two parties tended to crystallize. This was a new develop- 
ment in the Union’s history. Conflict there had been almost from the 
beginning, but never before had it taken the form of clandestine meetings 
(even though these were at first confined to a few on either side), with 
systematic attempts to influence the elections at Conference. A new stage 
had been reached. 

The history of the second phase, which extends over about twelve years, 
is the history of the welding together of the new leftish elements into a 
working coalition in pursuit of (i) certain policies, and (ii) certain national 
offices. Some success attended both types of endeavour but was more 
marked in the second case, which eventually brought about the change of 
government that followed in the third (and current) phase. 

This is not the occasion for a discussion of the issues: it is sufficient to 
temark that the two parties appear to have been genuinely divided, which 
bears emphasis, because the battle for office was waged so fiercely that the 
casual observer could be forgiven for concluding that only decision- 
making power was at stake. Indeed, some leading officials of the Union are 
of that opinion, but they are found, not surprisingly, on the Right: their 

2 Aug. 1943. 
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view seems to me to do less than justice to the issues, and to exaggerate the 
nakedness of the power struggle. 

On the other hand, no one doubts that a struggle for office was con- 
tinually engaged in for most of the period under review, or that it was a 
very severe one, dramatically breaking some friendly relations and inducing 
much bitterness (although it is easily overlooked that, as in the trenches, 
many a friendship was also cemented under enemy bombardment). The 
battle was fought on two levels: the headquarters (or ‘ national’) level, and 
in the field. At the headquarters level, a virtual signal victory for the Left 
was secured in 1948, when a dedicated leftist, J. E. Mortimer, was ap- 
pointed to the editorship of The Draughtsman. Four years later another 
ardent left-wing member of the Labour Party, G. H. Doughty, by this 
time a Divisional Organizer, was elected by Conference to the vacant 
General Secretaryship in the most bitterly contested election in the whole 
history of the Union. Two of the three principal headquarters officials 
were now distinctly men of the Left. This does not mean that only the 
left-wing vote put them in. Particularly in G. H. Doughty’s election, in 
which he opposed the sitting Assistant General Secretary, J. Holland, an 
able man of the Right, the retiring General Secretary, James Young, played 
a conspicuous, some would even say decisive, part. On the political spec- 
trum as far apart from George Doughty as, say, Alan Birch from ‘Ted’ 
Hill, ‘Jimmy’ Young was so certain that Doughty was the best man for 
the job that he took active steps to win others over to his conviction. Other 
people too (including a Divisional Organizer) played prominent parts, but 
whatever the process, the result is not in dispute—an accession to power of 
two deeply-committed men of the Left. 

Three years later the battle was joined for the third major position in 
the hierarchy, for in 1955, the Assistant General Secretary decided to 
resign. By now the Right was on its toes. Understandably alarmed at the 
trend of the appointments, the right-wing leaders wanted to have their 
nominee installed as Assistant General Secretary. To achieve this it was 
essential to avoid having the selection made at Conference, which tended to 
be under left-wing influence. The device eventually hit upon was to declare 
the filling of the vacancy to be an ‘emergency’, which would then justify 
the convening of the Emergency Committee, on which the Right had a 
majority. As the right-wing leaders were also in control of the Executive 
Committee, they were able to impose this policy, and in due course the 
Emergency Committee appointed R. Dickinson, then a Divisional Or- 
ganizer, to the vacant position. ‘ Bob’ Dickinson is also an ardent socialist 
and a life-long member of the Labour Party, but in this context, abhorring 
the Communists within the Union as a disruptive force to be contained if 
not destroyed, he finds his place on the Right. 
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Bob Dickinson’s appointment precipitated another major dispute within 
the Union, the outcome of which was that Conference gave the Executive 
Committee a severe drubbing but at the same time adopted a procedure 
that, in its effect, allowed the appointment to stand. Thus the protest move- 
ment of the Left ended, for them, in a most dismal anticlimax. 

The competition for full-time office was one aspect of the ‘national’ 
struggle: another was the competition for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency. Here the central conditioning circumstance was that, towards 
the end of the period, political opinion on the Executive came to be so 
evenly divided that the result of the elections for the two principal lay 
offices could determine the balance of power. These elections accordingly 
acquired a new significance and urgency. Here again a complicated story 
has to be drastically summarized. Suffice it to say that in April 1958 the 
election of a new Vice-President meant a swing to the Left, which was 
sustained in both 1959 and 1960 by the election, first, of a determined 
left-winger and Labour Party Parliamentary candidate, and then of a 
powerful Communist member of the Executive Committee, who is likely 
to succeed to the Presidency in 1961. As things stand, he is on the way to 
becoming the third Communist President since 1944. 

This change in the balance of power on the Executive Committee had, so 
to speak, a ‘multiplier effect’, for not only did the composition of the sub- 
committees reflect the larger change but also in May the sitting General 
Treasurer was not re-elected. Among the first tasks of the Executive 
Committee after Conference is the election of a Treasurer, not neces- 
sarily from its own ranks. Now try as he will, a Treasurer of the 
AESD, who is a full voting member, must always find it difficult to be 
a mere technician: by the nature of his task he tends to be drawn into 
policy-making and so into controversy. At a time when the Executive 
Committee is sharply and even bitterly divided, the tendency for the 
technician to be drawn into ‘politics’ is almost irresistible. It so hap- 
pened that, as a former President, the sitting Treasurer was not only highly 
experienced in AESD affairs but was also universally recognized as one of 
the two or three principal leaders of the Right throughout the Union. 
Technically efficient as a Treasurer, he was also a ‘national’ political 
leader. Accordingly, it was no surprise (though by no means the foregone 
conclusion that it afterwards seemed) to find that the new Executive Com- 
mittee did not re-elect him. His place was taken from ‘outside’ by another 
former President, a man of moderate Labour views and like his predeces- 
sor of unimpeachable character. 

The Left-Right competition for the full-time field posts is another 
complex story that can only be summarized here. The most convenient 
vantage point is the year 1948, when, after reorganization, there were eight 
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Divisional Organizers in the field, who, subject to the usual qualifications, 
split Right—Left in the proportion of 5:3. From then onwards the balance 
of power gradually changed until, with a new appointment in 1957, the 
ratio became perhaps 6:3 in favour of the Left. 

The effect of this change should not, however, be exaggerated. The ‘field 
Left’ is obviously far from homogeneous. The single Communist is rather 
isolated, while the five non-Communists! represent between them quite a 
wide range of ‘Leftness’. On the other hand, the difference from the pre- 
war and even the war-time situations is striking. Gone is the first generation 
of officials; a Communist commands an important area (the North-East); 
even the non-Communists on the Left have a much more militant attitude 
than the older officials (in a situation that more readily admits of mili- 
tancy). Moreover, some of the ‘minority’ three may pursue industrial 
policies that are almost indistinguishable from those of the professed 
militants on the Left. Clearly, one way or another, the ‘new men’ are in 
command; and the long-term effect must be a tendency for a new Union to 
emerge under the banners of the old. 

The year 1958, then, saw a change of government in the AESD with the 
Left replacing the Right as the controlling decision-makers. There followed 
one of the most critical periods in the history of the Union, extending over 
perhaps six or seven months, in which the Right debated among themselves 
whether they could bear to continue with the Left in control. It cannot be 
said that the AESD came close to a splinter movement, but the writing was 
certainly on the wall. The branch to which the former Treasurer belonged 
showed its indignation at the turn of events by withholding its subscriptions 
from headquarters until near the end of the year ; protests at the Treasurer’s 
‘dismissal’ poured in; there was a strong demand for a Recall Conference. 
The Right, now for the first time in a minority on the Executive Committee, 
took their defeat very badly. They circulated a document to the membership 
giving their version of the episode, and injudiciously claimed that the 
Executive Committee had fallen under Communist domination—inex- 
plicable except on the view, which some of them held, that there were more 
Communists on the Committee than the three who met the eye. Protest 
led to counter-protest, and yet another bitter dispute was soon under way. 

Whether this one exceeded the others in intensity is hard to say, but 
certainly there was more at stake in 1958 because the Right talked fairly 
openly in terms of secession. Forgetting the safeguards they themselves had 
built into the structure of the Union, and underestimating the mediating 
and neutralizing role of any General Secretary whatever his basic philo- 
sophy (short of the Communist Party’s), they talked rather shrilly and 
uttered threats (‘thirty or forty thousand marching out’) which may not 


1 One of these was, until fairly recently, a long-standing member of the Communist Party. 
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have been entirely idle. I believe that a breakaway of a substantial number 
of branches was a possibility, given vigorous leadership and the help 
(which would surely have been forthcoming) of press and television. Most 
Left leaders, although not all, now strongly discount such a possibility; 
but here perhaps is an instance of the outsider seeing most of the game. 

Happily, there were no leaks to the press or television, and eventually the 
anger (and fear) of the Right subsided. When, in a cool hour, they began 
to take stock of their position, they found that, although they had lost 
a major leader, their basic strength on the Executive Committee remained 
almost intact, and that the balance of power had moved only slightly. 
Could it not be tipped the other way again’ It seemed quite possible at the 
time. Since then their fortunes have, indeed, reached a still lower ebb; yet 
on the whole it seems that they have lost a battle but not the war. But 
whether the next right-wing victory (assuming it comes at all) will be won 
by the generals now serving, however patient and far-sighted, or whether 
it will be at the hands of another generation of ‘new men’ already making 
their mark in the Union, is another matter. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF OPINION 


It follows from what has been already said about the crucial importance 
in recent years of the Presidential and Vice-Presidential elections that the 
main clear-cut choice offered to members! is now that which is annually 
presented to Conference, where rival political organizations put up their 
candidates for (in effect) the government of the Union. But the battle for 
the two main lay offices does not exhaust the war: Conference also has a 
clear-cut choice of delegates to the TUC and the Labour Party Conference, 
and of members to serve on certain key internal committees, such as the 
Standing Orders Committee and the Emergency Committee. 

At the national level (with which alone this paper is concerned), choice 
is influenced—or opinion organized—through an apparatus of whips, group 
meetings, and voting lists. On each side there is at least one layman and 
one full-time official who constitute the chief whips. Sometimes one or 
other is wrongly identified ; but generally most experienced delegates know 
who they are. Naturally, the leading activists are perfectly well aware of 
each others’ roles: their reactions vary with temperament, and range from 
loud murmurs about ‘that bloody hatchet man’ to mild exchanges of 
pleasantries such as one might expect between professionals in the House 
of Commons (although at Conference there are practically no arrange- 
ments ‘behind the Speaker’s Chair’). At times, indeed, Conference is more 
like a professional wrestling match than a Parliament: the activists prefer 
the playful kick in the teeth to the serpentine wrigglings and elaborate 


T See p. 143 above. 
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courtesies of politicians anxious to go down in history as ‘good Parliamen- 
tarians’. 

Voting lists are now widely used by both parties. Probably the Com- 
munists were the pioneers of this useful invention, but some keen right- 
wingers were certainly circulating lists at the early post-war Conferences, 
The Left in general came later to the circulation of lists than one might have 
supposed: they seem to have started list-circulating as a regular routine 
only in the last four or five years. But it is now highly organized, even, as in 
1960, to the extent of having the lists duplicated beforehand. 

Who, then, are the authors of the lists? On the Right, the practice seems 
to be fairly decentralized, with the burden borne by the individual Execu- 
tive Committee member and Divisional Organizer. Each of them, of course, 
knows it off by heart: in a sense he needs little consultation because much of 
what he is advising is to be anti-Communist and anti-those-willing-to-work 
with-Communists in the Union. He could (and does) write it all down in 
a jiffy. In another sense, he now needs much more consultation, partly 
because of increasing left-wing success, and partly because of the shortage 
of good-quality candidates already equipped for high office (which, how- 
ever, may only be temporary). This is the present situation, and it is no 
surprise, therefore, to observe some tendency towards a smaller edition of 
the quite unofficial but nevertheless well-known group meeting held by the 
Left. 

On the Left, the (lay) chief whip will have suggested candidates for office 
perhaps six months or more before Conference opens, and will have chosen 
some suitable occasion to try out his ideas on his political friends, who will 
be the (chiefly lay) leaders of the Left in the Union. But the Left, as we know, 
is a variegated body, and so there must follow a series of detailed discussions 
in which far Left, centre-Left, and plain Left criticize his suggestions and 
put forward their own, with, no doubt, the vigour and frankness that are 
part and parcel of ‘Leftness’. 

The choice of nominees for the TUC and other bodies presents no 
special difficulties. There are always more good men available than there 
are vacancies, so, for any particular delegation, many may be called (in 
their own minds at least) but few can be chosen. On the other hand, by 
careful planning most of the major figures (including officials) can be 
accommodated somewhere along the line, while a reasonable balance is 
maintained between the different elements that make up the Left. The 
keenest discussion arises over the nominations for President and Vice- 

President since the results of the elections to these offices could, in the late 
fifties, tip the scales. 


By discussion, then, preliminary agreement is reached, and a Left list 
is prepared. It is not unchangeable: a name may have been overlooked, or 
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some other error may have crept in; but it forms the basis for further dis- 
cussion at the fairly large-scale meeting that is held by the Left on the eve 
of Conference, probably in an hotel room in the town in which the Con- 
ference is meeting. The representativeness of such meetings varies. If the 
journey is an easy one, the meeting will be more representative than one 
held in some remote place. Generally the meeting will be open to all known 
leftists' and to those who are thought (sometimes wrongly) to sympathize. 
Discussion is free and unfettered, even blunt, on the principle of ‘horses for 
courses’. It may so happen that a prominent figure with legitimate ex- 
pectations may learn only at this stage why his friends think he should 
make way for someone else whose gifts may on balance be no greater but 
may include the gift of winning. Such candour is harder to take from one’s 
friends than from one’s enemies, but it seems to be accepted with good 
grace. At any rate the disappointed aspirant puts a good face on it, if only 
in the hope that his turn will come. Generally the list emerges much as it 
was at the beginning: the basis for discussion in the autumn becomes the 
guide for action in the following spring. 

The lists having been prepared and agreed, how are they distributed? For 
this purpose Executive Committee members and Divisional Organizers are 
naturally pressed into service. They usually know their ‘own lads’; indeed, 
they may well have played some part in influencing their selection as dele- 
gates. With those whom they do not know at all or are dubious about, they 
may take a chance in the hope that some of the seed may bear fruit. The 
worst that can happen is that the other party gets a present of the rival list, 
but that is almost inevitable in any case. Besides, few lists contain any real 
surprises to the well-informed: almost any experienced observer could pre- 
pare a Left list or a Right list to order, and it would match the actual one 
within a small margin of error. 

When voting for President or Vice-President, experienced delegates do 
not need a list, because the effect of the ‘machine’ is to narrow down the 
choice to two candidates only, who are obviously standing as party men. 
But even the experienced delegate needs an aide-mémoire when voting for 
thirteen names for, say, the TUC delegation: a list reminds him and enables 
him to plump for the exact number of places vacant and so achieve maxi- 
mum effect. It is obvious that both parties bear that point in mind in 
preparing their lists. But there are also the inexperienced and as yet un- 
committed delegates: at some Conferences an appreciable attempt is made 
to win them over to the cause. A few years ago, for instance, it was a 
standing joke in the lobbies that new delegates (and Conference is small 
enough for the experienced ones to be familiar faces) were hurriedly 
taken aside the moment they entered the building and ‘worked on’; and 


1 There is at least one powerful advocate of ‘open house’. 
5540.2 M 
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there was some truth behind the joking. But not every hotel entrance and 
foyer lends itself to such high-pressure salesmanship; at any rate, it does 
not seem to have occurred in the last two years. Yet the uncommitted need 
to be reached, if at all possible, and the Executive Committee member or 
Divisional Organizer who extracts, in conversation, what he deems to be 
a favourable response from some of them, finds it easy to pass over a voting 
list with the advice that ‘these are the men I think should be supported’. 
Some Executive Committee members automatically approach all the dele- 
gates from their area and hope for the best; but this is probably a syste- 
matic exception proving a somewhat hit-or-miss rule. 

There is a sense in which the entire arrangements are somewhat hit-or- 
miss. Certainly they do not show that superb efficiency which each party 
gloomily credits to the other side. Both parties feel themselves to be amateurs 
in these ‘electoral machine’ arrangements and judge their rivals to be the 
true professionals. The truth is that there are many extremely astute 
politicians on both sides who have worked out their arrangements accord- 
ing to their needs and the political situation. The arrangements work quite 
well, but for those who have good hearing the machinery certainly creaks 
and clanks. 





Although I have not set out to try conclusions with Lipset, Trow, and 
Coleman, the temptation to compare some conclusions is hard to resist 
even at this stage when my study is by no means complete. Seeing the ITU 
as an exception to Michels’s ‘iron law of oligarchy’ in having maintained for 
over half a century a two-party system furnishing alternating governments 
of a roughly Left-Right character, Lipset and his collaborators undertook 
a ‘deviant case analysis” in order to isolate the factors that generate and 
sustain democratic government not only in the ITU but also in private 
associations generally. They traced the continuous history of this two- 
party system to the depressed mid-seventies of the last century, when some 
of the militants, in order to protect themselves from the employers and to 
control the Union, apparently revived a secret organization—‘ the Brother- 
hood’—that had been active within the Union itself a generation earlier. 
This revived group-within-a-group began to meet secretly in order to 
formulate policy, choose and brief speakers, and nominate candidates for 
local office.* In due course they gained control of the national Union, but 
their very success generated a counter-organization, whose lineal de- 
scendants eventually wrested control from them, retaining it for about ten 
years. The new leaders then lost their commanding position but retrieved 
it six years later. Since 1911, competition for power has been openly 


1 The authors of Union Democracy (see n. 3, p. 141). 
® Tbid., pp. 417-18. 3 Ibid., p. 36. * Ibid., pp. 37-53. 
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organized by the two parties,! who put up candidates for all Union offices 
in the biennial elections. Such rank-and-file choice is real rather than 
formal because changes in the government of the Union have been ac- 
companied by ‘sharp’ changes in, for example, collective bargaining policy.” 

To the extent to which the Communist Party may be likened to ‘the 
Brotherhood’, the party system in the AESD bears some resemblance to 
the ITU’s in origin, but thereafter differences obtrude. In the AESD, the 
competition for power has been organized for only fourteen years at the 
outside, and above all, although tolerated, it is still not fully legitimate. 
Accordingly, open competition cannot be practised, and the parties remain 
undeclared, thus being in the position of the ITU parties up to 1911. On 
the other hand, by 1911, the competition of the ITU had been real, if un- 
declared, for a generation or more, so the AESD has time enough to follow 
the open path. More significantly, the AESD has already passed the critical 
stage reached by the ITU in 1920, when the existing majority had to decide 
whether to tolerate a minority infringement of their hitherto exclusive 
decision-making power.* They decided to put up with it, which was the 
eventual response of the existing majority in the AESD in 1958 to a far 
more successful challenge to their power. Thus the AESD has reversed the 
ITU sequence of open competition followed by toleration of a change of 
government: toleration has been grudgingly conceded, but the competitive 
process remains concealed. Nevertheless, although logic should eventually 
convert toleration into legitimacy, logic may not prevail, and for this reason 
the AESD’s system cannot be considered more than ‘embryonic’. 

Even this embryonic party system, however, makes the AESD more 
democratic than it was before the war and probably more democratic 
than almost any other British trade union.‘ This increased measure of 
democratic control within the Union, which has not been accompanied by 
any consequential weakening of its bargaining strength vis-d-vis the em- 
ployers, does not seem to have involved a greater degree of rank-and-file 
participation, judged merely by numbers, than before the war, but the 
records available for that period are inadequate for a definitive verdict. 
Despite every encouragement from headquarters, the number of members 
who play an active role is still small, even tiny. On the other hand, it may 
well be that, judged by intensity of effort, such participation has increased, 
especially in the last decade, which has seen so many sharp conflicts and a 
greater degree of organization of rank-and-file opinion. What is certain is 


1 Until 1928-30, however, one of the two was a ‘front’ for the still secret successor to ‘the 
Brotherhood’. Ibid., p. 41. 

* Tbid., p. 53. 

* Ibid., pp. 45, 47, 398. 

* This caution is necessary because so little is known about the actual decision-making 
Process in British trade unions. 
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that the few who do participate have a far more effective choice of decision- 
makers than their predecessors ever enjoyed in the past. 

The conditions that produced and then sustained this measure of demo- 
cratic control within the AESD can hardly be adequately dealt with on this 
occasion. Suffice it to say that British (originally Scottish) draughtsmen 
resemble American printers in ‘literacy’,’ craft consciousness, and high 
status. It cannot be said that the ‘occupational community’ factor, in 
Lipset’s sense of informal social relations, has been significant, but the 
origin of the Union on Clydeside and the existence of some ‘single-firm’ 
branches (i.e. those in which the members are largely drawn from a domin- 
ant local firm) may be of some importance. British draughtsmen, too, like 
the American printers,” stand on the frontier between the middle class and 
the working class, and so divide quite easily along ideological lines. And 
organizationally, although the Union grew by advancing from its base 
in Glasgow, and so, ostensibly, ‘from the top down’, its government took 
the form of local Executive Committees, watched over, at first, by half- 
yearly meetings of members. A truly national Executive Committee was 
not in fact achieved until 1924, eleven years after the foundation of the 
Union. Thus in reality the Union tended to grow ‘from the bottom up’, 
which meant another throw of the dice in favour of democracy. 





2 Union Democracy, p. 394. ® Tbid., p. 395. 
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NATIONALISM IN UGANDA 


R. C. PRATT! 


University of Toronto 


INTRODUCTION 


THE rapid rise of nationalism in the Gold Coast and Southern Nigeria, the 
growth of the Tanganyikan African National Union, and the more recent 
strength of nationalist movements in Nyasaland and Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia suggest certain similarities in the development of nationalism in 
these British tropical African territories. In each the introduction of British 
tule was followed by decades of acquiescence. Then appeared a general 
discontent and occasional protests against specific policies. This incipient 
nationalism next developed into a mature nationalism: political opposition 
to colonial rule became widespread, a nationalist movement or several 
nationalist parties grew powerful, and the demand for self-government 
became the dominant issue. 

These second and third stages normally coincided with and were much 
stimulated by a simultaneously developing social revolution. Education, 
travel, mission training, wage employment, and cash crop farming all 
encouraged a growing number of Africans to break free from tribal 
discipline and restrictions. Far more than the few well-educated and 
thoroughly westernized Africans were involved in this. Many with but 
little western education were aroused to new expectations and ambitions 
and gravitated to the towns, working intermittently at whatever came their 
way, or living by their wits. Nationalist political activity attracted many of 
these. They were sensitive to the slights and minor indignities of the colon- 
ial relationship. They saw that politics might bring much greater rewards 
and status than could be expected in either private or public employment. 
The better educated or more experienced had the ambition and the ability 
to organize supra-tribal nationalist parties, while the larger class of partly 
educated were often the local activists. As a result, as hostility to colonial 
tule has become serious, leaders have appeared in most territories whose 

1 Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Toronto. The work on this article 
was done while the writer was attached to the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford. He 
is grateful to the Rockefeller Foundation and the Canada Council for research grants which 
made possible several recent visits to Uganda. This paper was not the main purpose of these 
visits, but it would have been impossible to write it but for their generous assistance. 

* Thomas Hodgkin uses the concepts of incipient nationalism and mature nationalism in 


his Nationalism in Colonial Africa (London, 1956), p. 25. 
Political Studies, Vol. IX, No. 2 (1961, 157-178). 
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political authority is supra-tribal, and to whom power can therefore 
be transferred with some confidence that the country will not rapidly 
disintegrate into competing factions. But this fortunate coincidence of 
anti-colonialism and organized nationalism is not inevitable. Hostility to 
colonial rule can also be expressed through atavistic gestures of violence, 
disorganized political protests, or backward-looking assertions of tribalism. 

Uganda’s political development illustrates this only too well. Many of 
the factors that often bedevil colonial politics in the years immediately 
preceding self-government are present in Uganda: there is little popular 
co-operation with the government, general resentment towards the British 
presence is manifest, violence lies close to the surface, and political ambi- 
tions and expectations run high. But these discontents have not been 
channelled into a strong nationalist movement. Uganda moves towards 
self-government with neither the leaders nor the sentiments that may well 
be essential to her internal stability after independence. 


THE RISE AND THE FAILURE OF NATIONALISM IN BUGANDA 


Events in Buganda inevitably dominate any discussion of political 
development in Uganda. The Ganda are not only the largest, but also the 
wealthiest, the most advanced, and the most strategically placed of the 
African tribes of Uganda,! and the first nationalist party, The Uganda 
National Congress, was a clear outgrowth of their tribal political tensions. 

Tribal government in Buganda has been dominated by a landowning 
oligarchy, whose social and economic power was entrenched by an 
Agreement in 1900,? and whose political power was reinforced by five 
decades of secure rule under British Protection. As a result, while there was 
a great deal of political activity in Buganda in the inter-war years, it was 
the politics of intrigue and not of reform or revolution. 

In part, these politics reflected conflicts of ambitions within the estab- 
lished oligarchy—conflicts between individuals aspiring to appointments, 
lesser chiefs aspiring to promotions, senior chiefs manceuvring for in- 
creased power, and rival religious factions. Those involved were thus not 

1 The population of Buganda is over a quarter of the total population of Uganda (1,835,744 
of a total population of 6,436,570 according to the 1958 census. Over 800,000 of these are 
Africans of other tribes. Uganda Argus, 5 Nov. 1959). Kampala, the commercial and political 
capital of the Protectorate, is within her boundaries. i 

2 The Government of Buganda and the relations of the British Protectorate with it were 
defined in the Agreement of 1900 which was accepted by both sides as a quasi-constitutional 
document. The Buganda Kingdom is headed by a tribal ruler, the Kabaka. Under him is a 
hierarchy of appointed officials. At the top of this hierarchy are the three chief ministers, the 


Katikkiro (Prime Minister), the Omuwanika (Treasurer), and the Omulamuzi (the Chief 
Judge). There are then twenty Ssaza (county) chiefs each with several ranks of subordinate 


chiefs under them. The Lukiiko (a tribal council) was advisory to the Kabaka until 1955 and } 


was normally dominated by the chiefs. Since 1955 its powers have been increased and it has 
been further democratized. However, the ministers and chiefs are still members and have as 
well an important influence over the indirect elections of the representative members. 
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concerned to change the structure of tribal government to integrate it into 
a wider political unit, to aspire to the superior authority and offices held 
by British officers, or to question the legitimacy of their overrule. They 
simply aimed at capturing posts and honours that were already available. 

But there was a further basis for tribal politics. In the traditional system 
there were two different types of local authorities, the Bataka and the 
Bakunga chiefs,! the former clan heads with authority rooted ina particular 
locality and a hereditary position, and the latter not hereditary but ap- 
pointed by the Kabaka, and subject to transfer or dismissal by him. There 
had always been tension between these two authorities, and, under strong 
Kabakas, a tendency for the Bakunga chiefs to become more powerful. 
In the disturbed years from 1885 to 1898 Bakunga chiefs, and particularly 
their Christian faction, became the more powerful, and it was with them 
that the British signed the Agreement of 1900. It was thus the political 
power of the Christian oligarchy that was consolidated by that Agreement, 
and it was their position as tribute-receiving landlords that was entrenched 
in the subsequent land settlement which created freehold rights for them 
and overrode the customary rights of the Bataka.2 The Bataka were 
deeply aggrieved and their protests were an important feature of Ganda 
politics, especially between 1916 and 1926.° Although this issue is no longer 
alive, it still helps to account for a particular undercurrent of hostility 
towards the Ganda ministers from a stratum that has failed to come to 
adequate terms with the new society, hankers after older attitudes and 
values, and resents and rejects many features of that new society in whose 
benefits its members have no share. This stratum, unorganized, xenopho- 
bic, destructive, and potentially violent, is unpredictable; but it has been 
and is important in Ganda politics. 


THE UGANDA NATIONAL CONGRESS 


The Uganda National Congress arose from an uneasy union of these 
two strands of discontent.‘ I. K. Musazi, its founder, had for many years 
been an open and active critic of the Ganda ministers. He was first 


1 There is an enormous literature on Buganda land tenure on the traditional systems of 
authority. The most important discussions that are relevant to the argument of this paper are 
Thomas and Spencer, A History of Uganda Land and Surveys, Entebbe, 1938; Mukwayo, 
A.B., Land Tenure in Buganda (East African Studies No. 1), Kampala, 1953; a recent unpub- 
lished paper by Professor Lloyd Fallers; and Audrey Richards, East African Chiefs, chaps. 1 and 
2, London, 1960. 

? This overriding of customary rights was accepted by both the Courts and the Government 
in the first decade of the century. The High Court in 1905 refused to allow any land rights 
under customary law to override the land rights granted under the land settlement of 1900. 
tag the Protectorate Government decided not to intervene in order to protect Bataka 
Tights, 

* Low and Pratt, Buganda and British Overrule, London, 1960, pp. 233-9. 

} * I am indebted to the East African Institute of Social Research for permission to see an 
interesting unpublished paper on the Uganda National Congress by Neal Ascherson. 
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prominent in 1938 in the Young Kintu Association, a group of younger 
Ganda who were anxious to secure the retirement of several leading 
ministers and chiefs.1 Afterwards he was constantly involved in political 
activity and intrigue. He was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment 
in 1940 by a Buganda Court for forging names on a political petition. In 
1945 he was deported from Buganda for complicity in the riots of that year. 

In 1948 he founded the Uganda African Farmers’ Union, which was an 
immediate success and became the popular channel for the expression of 
two economic grievances, the low buying prices set for cotton and coffee 
by the Government marketing boards, and the non-African monopoly of 
the cotton ginneries. But it was also a tribal movement expressing the older 
hostility towards the ministers and chiefs. Its success was due to Musazi’s 
shrewd combination of economic and tribal issues as a basis for mobilizing 
wider social discontent. In April 1949 the Union’s agitation resulted in 
serious rioting. Public order was restored only after vigorous action by the 
police, and political order was sought by the deportation of numerous 
leading Ganda.’ 

Political unrest in the 1940’s was thus serious but still essentially tribal, 
and anti-colonial sentiment was important only as a contributing factor. 
When Musazi founded the Congress in 1952, he was attempting to effect 
a decisive shift of emphasis in Ganda politics.* The Congress took over 
en bloc many of the old branches of the UAFU, but these did not prosper. 
Congress lacked issues of comparable appeal to those of 1949. The buying 
policy of the marketing Boards had changed and prices were closer to the 
world level. Equally important, Congress did not succeed in redirecting 
discontents towards nationalist objectives. In its first year it made little 
progress in Buganda. Nor were there easy successes outside Buganda. 
Only in Toro did it make an immediate impact, and there it was on a 
purely local issue—the reservation of large areas for the Queen Elizabeth 
Game Park. Elsewhere a few vocal Africans formed local branches, but 
these were of no political significance. Organized nationalism was still in 
its most initial stage. 

Uganda politics were then transformed by the political and constitu- 
tional policies introduced by Sir Andrew Cohen as Governor from January 
1952. Cohen was determined that Uganda would benefit from the lessons 
of West Africa. He recognized that British and international opinion and 
the dynamics of African politics would necessitate much more rapid ad- 





1 Previous to this, Musazi had been a teacher at King’s College, Budo, and then a school 
inspector. He did not hold either position for very long. 

® Commission of Inquiry into Civil Disturbances in Buganda in April and May 1949, Entebbe, 
1950. The background to the riots of 1945 and 1949 is discussed in Low and Pratt, op. cit., 
chap. 11. 

* He was encouraged in this attempt by several British critics of her colonial policy and 
notably by Mr. Fenner Brockway. See Neal Asherson, op. cit. 
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vance than the Uganda Government had ever expected, and his plans are 
clear from the policies and reforms he introduced. The tribal governments 
were to be democratized and given local government functions. The 
Protectorate would be developed as a unitary state under a legislature con- 
taining popularly elected African members. Paths would thus be open to 
nationalist politicians to rise to influence in both tribal and central govern- 
ments. The tribal leaders, including the Kabaka, would no doubt continue 
to be titular heads, but Cohen apparently wished to accord them no special 
rights or powers in the central government: he wanted them to be lifted 
out of both political and administrative responsibilities. The logic behind 
this was compelling. If, as Cohen foresaw, Uganda was likely to advance to 
self-government far faster than had been imagined, then it seemed essential 
to concentrate on developing institutions that could hold the country 
together. After decades of a government policy which had had a directly 
opposite bias, he was attempting to win the nationalists’ struggle for them. 

Early in 1953 Cohen announced that African representation in the 
Legislative Council would be increased.1 However, either from his own 
conviction or because it was required by wider considerations of British 
East African policy, he did not alter the 2:1:1 ratio between Africans, 
Europeans, and Asians; and, as long as this ‘multi-racial’ balancing was 
insisted upon, African suspicions of the legislature were bound to continue. 
But a more important barrier to the development of the central political 
institutions was Ganda hostility. They had always preferred to deal 
directly with the Protectorate Government than to be represented as one 
tribe amongst many on any central legislature. They had not welcomed 
the appointment of their Katikkiro to the Legislative Council in 1945; and 
in 1950, and again in 1952, the Lukiiko, the Ganda tribal council, refused 
to nominate Ganda members to the Legislative Council. Ganda representa- 
tion was secured only when the Protectorate Government prevailed upon 
the Kabaka to nominate representatives. 

Cohen’s efforts and the Ganda attitude led to a serious crisis in the 
summer of 1953 when the Kabaka refused to co-operate further and 
threatened to oppose publicly participation by Buganda in the Legislative 
Council. Judging that this would bring a halt to Uganda’s development 
towards unitary and democratic government, Sir Andrew finally deported 
the Kabaka.? This was no solution. The Ganda were almost universally 
angered and eighteen months of crisis followed. The detailed story is not 
relevant to the argument here, but two general points need to be made. 

First, after much negotiation, a new Buganda Agreement was signed and 


! Correspondence Relating to the Composition of the Legislative Council, Entebbe, 1953. 
* This is an over-simplification of a complex controversy, but it is, I think, its central issue. 
See Appendix to Low and Pratt, Buganda and British Overrule, Oxford, 1960. 
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the Kabaka was permitted to return. As part of the bargain the Ganda 
agreed that their boycott of the Legislative Council would end and that the 
ministers of the Buganda Government would be elected by, and responsible 
to, the Lukiiko. Sir Andrew had thus cleared a constitutional path by which 
the nationalists might win power in both the Legislative Council and the 
Lukiiko. 

Second, before the deportation Congress had tended to be hostile to 
traditional rulers and tribal governments: its ambitions were national and 
its leaders had no chance of achieving office in the tribal governments. But, 
partly out of genuine anger that an African as eminent as the Kabaka could 
be summarily deported, and partly because it was too obvious an issue to 
ignore, Congress campaigned strongly for the return of the Kabaka, and 
over this issue managed for the first time to become a major political force 
in Buganda. 

However, Congress did not thereby acquire political leadership in 
Buganda. During the agitation for the Kabaka’s return, no less than five 
groups jostled for position: first, a small pro-British group of ministers and 
chiefs; second, the ‘Palace Group’, a larger cluster of chiefs and ex-chiefs 
whose loyalties and sympathies were with the Kabaka against the Pro- 
tectorate Government; third, a Roman Catholic faction, willing to cam- 
paign for the return of the Kabaka but aware that the ‘Palace Group’ 
would perpetuate non-Catholic control of the Buganda Government;! 
fourth, a group of well-educated Baganda offended by the deportation 
but sympathetic to the argument that the Kabaka should be lifted above 
politics and administration in Buganda; and, fifth, a less organized stratum 
of local political malcontents who had been active in the riots of 1945 and 
1949 and who rallied in 1953 to attack the deportation. 

By 1955 the ‘Palace Group’ was by far the strongest. The Kabaka had 
indicated his support for them; they had a majority on the Committee that 
negotiated the new Agreement;? they controlled the Lukiiko elected in 
1955; and their leaders were then elected to the six ministerial posts in the 
new Buganda Government. Their relations with Congress were complex. 
Both they and Congress realized that the other was its most important 
political enemy. They had already contested for control of the agitation for 
the Kabaka’s return.* But once the Kabaka was back, each hesitated to 
initiate an open struggle. The ministers were careful not to oppose Con- 
gress and the Ganda leaders of Congress protested their loyalty to the 

1 Since 1900 it has been an accepted convention that two of the three senior ministerial 
posts including that of the Katikkiro should be Protestants. 

2 This Committee was chaired by Michael Kintu, who was subsequently elected as the 
Katikkiro of Buganda. 

* When the Kiitu Committee was negotiating a new Agreement, Congress tried unsuccess- 


fully to seize the initiative by sending a delegation of its own to London to demand the im- 
mediate return of fhe Kabaka and major constitutional advances. 
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Kabaka. They did not follow up their victory in the Lukiiko ministerial 
election with any effort to control the election of the five Ganda members 
of the Legislative Council, and four of these seats were won by leading 
members of Congress.1 Some important Congress leaders were also mem- 
bers of the Lukiiko.? This apparent division of spoils was more accidental 
than intended. Kintu had just negotiated the new Agreement and he was 
bound for the moment to accept Ganda representation on the Legislative 
Council. The Congress electoral victory was thus really gained by default. 
It was not a true measure of the political position of Congress in Buganda.* 

Restraint between the Palace Group and the national politicians did 
not last long. Two issues brought rivalry into the open—the proposals 
to introduce direct elections to the Lukiiko and to make the Ganda 
representatives on the Legislative Council directly elective. The Buganda 
Government, once it recognized the importance of these proposals was 
anxious to defeat both.‘ The first would weaken the hold of ministers and 
chiefs on the Lukiiko; the second would increase the prestige and in- 
dependence of the Ganda members at a time when the ministers were 
anxious to have no political rivals and also to discredit the Legislative 
Council. On both issues the ministers with little difficulty won strong 
Ganda support and a Lukiiko majority. 

Simultaneously, many techniques were used to undermine the position of 
the nationalists.’ New political movements appeared, each more extreme 
in its expressions of tribal loyalty and hostility to supra-tribal political 
institutions. They proved far more able to dominate the African areas of 
Kampapa and Mmengo, and in 1958 a combined attempt by four nationalist 
parties* to launch a popular counter-attack failed. The ministers won an 
easy majority for a Lukiiko motion to outlaw political parties in Buganda. 
This was vetoed by the Governor, but it stood as witness to the continued 

2 I. K. Musazi, Dr. B. Kununka, A. Kironde, and Dr. Muwazi. The fifth Ganda member 
was the Reverend Father Magasazi. Kironde was appointed to the Executive Council and 


Yosefu Bamuta was elected in his place. He acknowledged Congress membership but he was 
never in its ruling circles. 

* I. K. Musazi, Dr. Muwazi, A. D. Lubowa and, after a by-election in 1956, Joseph 
Kiwanuka. E. M. K. Mulira, leader of the Progressive Party and at that time a strong critic 
of the Buganda Government, was also a member, and there was strong Roman Catholic 
representation. 

* Nevertheless, it did help Congress to attract many able educated Ganda who were in- 
terested in national politics. J. L. Zake, one of the very few African lawyers at the time, A. D. 
Lubowa, a successful newspaper editor and entrepreneur, and W. Senteza-Kajubi and Erissa 
Kironde, two able recent overseas graduates, all joined Congress about this time. 

* Initially these proposals had been supported by leading Ganda ministers. The Kintu 
Committee, which negotiated the 1955 Agreement had wanted direct elections to the Legislative 
Council and in 1956 a joint committee of the Lukiiko and the Protectorate Government had 
Tecommended direct elections to the Lukiiko. 

; * The ministers had the enormous political advantage of controlling a government with 
important functions, substantial revenues, and a real degree of internal autonomy. 


* The Uganda National Congress, the United Congress Party, the Progressive Party, and the 
Democratic Party. 
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force of Ganda tribalism. Under this pressure increasing numbers of 
nationalists left national politics altogether and immersed themselves in 
purely tribal politics. Other leaders were singled out and robbed one by 
one of their influence.” In the 1958 Lukiiko elections most of the previous 
nationalist members were not re-elected. In the same year the Ganda 
ministers refused to co-operate in the direct election of representatives to 
the Legislative Council, and finally these seats were left vacant while 
elections proceeded throughout most of the rest of Uganda.® The five 
Ganda seats have yet to be filled. Ganda nationalists have thus lost their 
places in both tribal and national legislatures. 

Yet these victories did not give the Buganda ministers and chiefs the 
security they sought. Once the demand for self-government was in the air, 
as it was from 1957 on,‘ they became concerned about Buganda’s position 
in an independent Uganda. A balance of power between Buganda and 
Uganda that was favourable to them and to their dominance in Buganda 
depended upon the continued presence of the British. The British are more 
inhibited from a blunt use of central government powers against Buganda 
than a nationalist government would be that was led by non-Ganda or by 
Ganda opposed to the Buganda ministers. If the first independent Uganda 
Government assumed the full powers of the present Protectorate Govern- 
ment, Buganda would have little genuine security. The future constitution 
of Uganda has therefore become a major political issue, and the Buganda 
Government has tried to insist that there should be no further constitutional 
advance until Buganda’s position is clarified and secured. 

British policy on these questions has been unclear. Sir Andrew Cohen 
bequeathed to the Protectorate Government an open commitment to a 
unitary state and a new Agreement establishing a relationship between 
Buganda and Uganda far more federal than unitary. Since Sir Frederick 
Crawford’s arrival as Governor this ambiguity has not been clarified.® 


1 Dr. Muwazi, A. D. Lubowa, and, more recently, Abu Mayanja are three important 
illustrations of this tendency. 

2 E. M. K. Mulira was suspended from the Lukiiko in 1956. Mathias Mugwanya, head of the 
Democratic Party, was not permitted to take his seat in the Lukiiko because the Kabaka re- 
fused to confirm his appointment. Joseph Kiwanuka was sentenced to 66 months’ imprisonment 
for conspiring to murder the Kabaka. Mulira and Kiwanuka both appealed against the de- 
cisions of the Buganda High Court before a Protectorate court. In each case they won reversals 
of the earlier judgment, in Kiwanuka’s case with a severe judicial comment on the'lack of any 
reliable evidence to substantiate the earlier conviction in the Buganda Court. 

* Bugishu refused to take part in the elections but the Governor nominated a Mugishu to the 
seat. Ankole chose to elect its representative indirectly. 

* A good indication of the speed with which African political aspirations have developed is 
the fact that it was not until 1957 that political parties began to demand the early establishment 
of self-government. 

5 On the specific question of the position of the Kabaka, the strongest statement of the 
Governor’s was made in May 1959; ‘ Although it is still too soon to say what the constitution of 
Uganda will be before or when self-government is eventually achieved, I wish to make it clear 
that it is the Government’s firm intention to seek provision in all constitutional developments 
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The Acting Chief Secretary defined the objective as the achievement of a 
‘united country with the component parts of the country developing within 
it according to their own special characteristics’. Lord Perth, in public 
correspondence with the Kabaka referred to ‘the concept of an individual 
Buganda increasingly responsible for the conduct of its own local affairs, 
but nevertheless integrated into Uganda as a whole, and to that end 
participating in its general councils’.? The Chief Secretary, when pressed 
in the Legislative Council, revealed clearly what these quotations suggest, 
namely, that the Government was determined not to be committed. ‘It is’, 
he said, ‘too soon at present to try to say what the ultimate form of self- 
goverment in Uganda will be. I think it would be folly to try to foresee 
exactly what the form of government will be at that time’.? No one was 
teady to admit along with the Resident that ‘the Kingdom of Buganda 
is in many respects in a kind of federal relationship with the Uganda 
Government’. 

Faced with this refusal, the Buganda Government and the Lukiiko 
pushed their separatist claims to the limit. Several resolutions and memo- 
randa in 1958 and 1959 demanded that the Agreement be terminated and 
that Buganda assume independence and settle her relations with the rest of 
Uganda after independence. Though these demands were consistent with 
Ganda separatist traditions, many Ganda realized that Britain could not 
accept them, and that if tribal fragmentation appeared as the only alterna- 
tive to a nationalist-controlled unitary Uganda, then Britain would support 
the nationalists. Ganda who recognized this argued that Buganda should 
demand a federal constitution for Uganda in which all the kingdoms and 
districts would enjoy real autonomy, and that Buganda should seek allies 
for this viewpoint amongst the other tribes. 

In November 1958 the Governor appointed a committee under the 
chairmanship of a senior official, John Wild, to recommend the form of 
direct elections to the Legislative Council and the number and allocation 
of representative seats. The Committee was composed predominantly of 
members of the Legislative Council and it was soon clear that it interpreted 
its terms of reference very widely. The Buganda Government and almost 
all Ganda boycotted it, but elsewhere it received many African submissions. 


to secure to the hereditary rulers a position which will appropriately reflect their traditional 
Status and prestige.’ Proceedings of the Uganda Legislative Council, 4 May 1959, Entebbe, 
1959, col. 47. 

1 Tbid., 6 May 1958, col. 82. 

* Uganda Argus, 12 Nov. 1958. 

® Ibid. Two years later Sir Frederick Crawford reaffirmed his unwillingness to commit him- 
self to supporting a federal system. Uganda Argus, 6 Oct. 1960. The Attorney-General’s evasive 
definition of Government policy is also worth recording: ‘a unitary country, although this does 
not necessarily mean a unitary state as opposed to a federal state’. Quoted in East Africa and 
Rhodesia, 23 June 1960. 

* Uganda Argus, 11 Mar. 1959. 
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The Protectorate Government had urged that Buganda should co-operate, 
because the Committee was concerned only with changes in the central 
government, an issue separate from constitutional relations between Bu- 
ganda and Uganda. This argument did not impress. Both national poli- 
ticians and Buganda Government recognized that the two issues could not 
be separated. The nationalists wished first to win power at the centre 
before tackling the Buganda question. Buganda wanted to settle her future 
position by negotiation with the British before nationalist politicians had 
won national office. 

The Committee’s report! confirmed Buganda’s worst fears and the 
nationalists’ highest hopes. The Committee had in effect decided that the 
Protectorate Government must back the nationalists. Indeed, one of its 
main arguments was that such major concessions were needed to stimulate 
the growth of strong national parties. Buganda’s reaction was understand- 
ably hostile. The report was rejected, and the demand that Buganda receive 
her independence was renewed. There seemed to be every likelihood that 
there would eventually be a serious, perhaps disastrous, struggle for power. 

A further twist in Government policy briefly checked this. On 22 February 
1960 Crawford announced the next constitutional advance. Although he 
conceded that a majority of the Legislative Council would be elected on a 
common roll basis, and that there would be no special reservation of seats, 
he did not accept an elected Chief Minister or an elected majority on the 
Executive Council. He thus conceded less than everyone had expected 
after the Report, and he also avoided the crucial prestige question of the 
relationship between the Kabaka and the first African Chief Minister. 
Moreover, he added a further promise that a Commission would be ap- 
pointed to advise on the relationship between ‘the various parts of Uganda 
to the centre’. As the whole constitutional question thus appeared no 
longer to be judged against it, the Buganda Government now followed the 
second and more moderate policy of seeking support for a federal Uganda.? 
But when it became clear in the summer that the Protectorate Government 
was going to proceed with the elections and the constitutional advances in 
the central government before a new definition of the future relations 
between Buganda and Uganda had been worked out and accepted, and 
that it would not even commit itself to support a federal constitution, there 


1 Report of the Constitutional Committee 1959, Entebbe, 1959. It recommended, inter alia, the 
introduction of African elected majorities on both Executive and Legislative Councils, the 
appointment of an African Chief Minister following the new elections, the abolition of re- 
served seats for non-African minorities, and a unitary constitution for Uganda. 

2 At this time the Uganda National Party was formed by a most unlikely combination of 
Ganda politicians. They included Yu Lule and A. Kironde, both members of the Executive 
Council, and Abu Mayanja, the former extreme nationalist, who was attracted to high office 
in the Buganda Government in 1959. What united the founders was their willingness to contest 
seats in the central legislature, their support for a federal constitution, and their opposition to 
the Congress and Democratic Parties. 
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was a return to a more adamant separatist attitude.1 In this atmosphere of 
heightened tribal insecurity Uganda nationalism has understandably made 
no headway? and the real political struggle is between those who genuinely 
support a complete separation and those who still hope to win British 
acceptance for a loose federal constitution. And here is a further com- 
plication. 

Despite the defeat of nationalism in Buganda and the widespread 
Ganda preoccupation with tribal autonomy, Ganda ministers and chiefs 
have not been in undisputed control. In recent years, and earlier, the 
oligarchy’s limited social base has blocked any efforts by ministers and 
chiefs to become truly popular leaders. They have had to contend with the 
influence of local malcontents who have exploited both the insecurity of 
a rapidly changing society and the traditional suspicion of the oligarchy. 
These local politicians and their followers are uneducated and ill-informed, 
but have frequently proved their political influence. Between 1941° and 
1953 they tended to be actively opposed to the ruling authorities in 
Buganda. They were active in the agitation that followed Kabaka’s deporta- 
tion. After the Kabaka’s return, Kintu and his associates recognized their 
importance and sought to consolidate their support.* From 1955 until 1959 
they continued to be an aggravating element in Ganda politics. Kisitu 
was a prominent witness in the cases brought against Mulira and Joseph 
Kiwanuka. Augustine Kamya campaigned for Kintu’s re-election as Katik- 
kiro. They were all active opponents of the national parties in 1958, and 
several of them were responsible for forming the all-Ganda groups which 
then appeared to protest extravagant loyalty to the Kabaka. But their 
support for the Buganda ministers was no more than an insecure alliance 
between cautious masters and greedy clients who were of a different social 
class, were not large landowners, had little education, and were not 
Protestants. Many were Muslims, long kept from effective political power; 


1 In Sept. 1960 the Lukiiko renewed its earlier demand that Buganda be granted her im- 
mediate independence. Early in Jan. 1961 an enthusiastic Lukiiko insisted on passing a de- 
claration of immediate independence. As with similar resolutions the Governor’s veto was 
momentarily an adequate reply. 

? The clearest proof of this is the very large number of Ganda who have refused to register 
for the new legislative council elections. Despite several extensions in the registration period, a 
great deal of official propaganda and the support of the leaders of the Uganda People’s 
Congress, the Democratic Party, and the Uganda National Party, only 33,000 in Buganda have 
registered out of an estimated 750,000 possible voters—and this despite the fact that over 
40 per cent. of the African population of Buganda is non-Ganda. 

* In 1941 the decision of the Governor, Sir Charles Dundas, to accept the resignation of 
Katikkiro Nsimbirwa because of organized tribal hostility to him set in motion a general 
increase in intrigue and political manucevring in Buganda. 

* Serakula, the leader of the ‘bearded men’ was made a sub-chief. The ‘bearded men’ were 
a protest group who pledged that they would not shave until the Kabaka was permitted to 
Teturn. Reuben Spartas, head of the African Orthodox Church, who was closely associated in 
earlier days with the Bataka Movement, was appointed to the Lukiiko. In 1958 a place was also 
found for A. Kisitu on the Lukiiko. 
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several were traders, the obvious occupation in Buganda for ambitious 
men outside the landowning ruling circles. 

Early in 1959 several important Ganda politicians! who had become 
isolated sought an alliance with prominent members of this faction.? To- 
gether they formed the Uganda National Movement. Their policies were 
shrewdly conceived. They attacked the Legislative Council and the recently 
appointed Constitutional Committee. They called for a conference of re- 
presentatives of the tribal Kingdoms and the district councils to draft a new 
Uganda constitution. Then they announced a boycott of selected non- 
African products and non-African shops and services. This programme 
was not only pro-Buganda and pro-Kabaka: its constitutional proposals 
paralleled those of the Buganda Government. It also touched another 
most sensitive aspect of popular sentiment—anti-Asian prejudice. And it 
appealed to the self-interest of African traders and taxi drivers, and for 
them, and for the Ganda generally, gave an outlet for accumulated political 
and social frustrations. 

The intention of Mulira, Binaisa, and the other educated politicians in 
the Movement is clear. By their appeals to tribal and racial prejudice and 
this alliance with Kamya and his group, they hoped to propel themselves 
back into political prominence.* But they were never in full charge of the 
Movement. They were always a minority on the executive committee and 
no one of them was ever a leading officer in it. As the boycott proceeded, 
they in fact lost all influence over it. Some, like Muwazi, Lubogo, and 
Lubowa, withdrew. Others, including Mulira, Binaisa, and Musazi, were 
detained by the Protectorate Government and confined to centres else- 
where in Uganda. However, the boycott continued, its political objectives 
lost sight of, but its xenophobic, violent, and criminal aspects more 
prominent. 

The Buganda Government for a long time avoided any clear and public 
criticism of the boycott, and the popular view (and the Protectorate 


1 These included E. M. K. Mulira, whose Progressive Party had collapsed, Godfrey Binaisa, 
Dr. Muwazi, and David Lubogo, all of the Uganda Congress Party, an unsuccessful splinter 
group that had broken away from the Congress, and I. K. Musazi, who had been expelled from 
Congress a few months previously. 

® These included A. Kamya, A. Kisitu, M. Bulwada, Y. Sekabanja, and H. Busungu. 

* That this support of tribalism was a conscious manceuvre, not a genuine change of heart, 
is revealed in this extract from Mulira’s private diaries: ‘the traditionalists will have to be put 
to sleep, so we will launch the most spectacular unity campaign on record. There will be electri- 
fying overtures, unheard-of concessions: the traditionalists will leap at the chance to be our 
friends. But no sooner is their guard down when we shall smash them.’ Uganda Argus, 25 June 
1959. Binaisa in an interview defended his role by arguing that the movement was a genuine 
popular uprising and that it was the intellectual’s duty to attach himself to it and to attempt to 
guide it. He admitted the difficulties of this role. Indeed he illustrated them by telling how 
Kamya and his group completely rejected a draft constitution for Uganda which the politicians 
wished the Movement to support, on the grounds that it would create a Prime Minister for 
Uganda of superior prestige and power to the Kabaka. 
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Government’s view) was that it was intimately connected with it. Kamya, 
Kisitu, and Bulwada had earlier been closely connected with Kintu. The 
newspaper owned by Sempa and Bassude strongly supported the boycott. 
For many months there was not a single prosecution in the Buganda 
Court for violence or intimidation connected with it. The chiefs and, a 
little less openly, the ministers, supported it. The Kabaka, when finally 
he was induced by the Resident to make a public statement, was extremely 
non-committal.? 

This reluctance to oppose or to intervene is easily explained. The 
ministers and chiefs supported the economic objectives irivolved. They 
shared the general hostility towards the Asian traders and saw no virtue in 
inviting popular criticism by defending them. The Buganda Government 
was involved at that very time in a lengthy controversy with the Protec- 
torate Government over Uganda’s future constitution, and it suited its 
interest to have public demonstrations of Ganda hostility to the Legisla- 
tive Council. Finally, the Ganda chiefs had learned in recent years to be 
extremely cautious. Authority was no longer based as solidly as it had been. 
They could no longer rely on the Protectorate Government to keep them 
in office if they became unpopular. To oppose a major popular movement 
was therefore to risk the loss of office. Few chose to do this. 

But gradually the attitude of the ministers and chiefs began to change. 
In April 1959, after constitutional talks between Buganda and British re- 
presentatives had been promised, it was clearly in the ministers’ interest to 
check adverse publicity, and to appear as the only spokesmen for Ganda 
opinion. In the summer of 1959 they began to criticize intimidation and 
violence more forthrightly and they quietly used their influence on the 
Movement’s leadership. Ganda who had earlier been active withdrew from 
the Movement’s committees.? Yet the boycott did not come quietly to a 
halt. Indeed, its leaders began to express direct opposition to the Mmengo 
ruling group, and neither ministers nor chiefs dared or wished to criticize 
the boycott or to act effectively against violence and intimidation. Only 
following the Governor’s announcement of policy in February 1960 was 
there close co-operation between the two Governments on the whole ques- 
tion. The boycott itself lingered on. It has probably succeeded in shifting 
an important section of retail trading permanently into African hands. 
But the Movement, as such, is finished. 

Ganda politics appear to be under the control of the Kabaka and his 
ministers and chiefs. But the boycott illustrates that this control is insecure. 


; * ‘T urge my people to abide within the Law of the land. It may happen that you are provoked 
into a position of appearing to commit a breach of the peace. This you must beware of.’ 
Uganda Argus, 25 May 1959. 

* A. D. Lubowa, David Luboga, and Dr. Mawazi quietly withdrew and by this time both 
Kisitu and Bulwada were no longer active. 
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The same stratum that took up the Movement so vigorously today strongly 
supports full Buganda independence. The undercurrent of an exclusive 
tribalism is still strong and is all the stronger because of British support for 
nationalist objectives. It will seriously limit the ability of the Buganda 
Government to win Ganda acceptance of any constitutional settlement 
that would destroy the possibility of an independent Buganda. 





THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL PARTIES 1952-60 


Outside Buganda, Congress grew more slowly. Most of its leaders were 
Ganda and most of its energy from 1953 to 1955 was absorbed by the 
deportation crisis. Nevertheless it did tend for a time to attract a few 
educated non-Ganda who became interested in nationalist politics,! while 
in most districts branches were established by the less educated but 
politically discontented who were already a disturbing element. But it 
produced no leader of wide popularity and real stature. Elaborate paper 
constitutions were drafted but never converted into working institutions. 
No mass membership was recruited, and regular fees were not collected. 
Registers of members and even of branches were not kept. The national 
officers did not keep in close regular communication with the branches, 
and the enthusiasm of the local district leaders soon waned. 

The ‘party’ was nearly always a coterie of Kampala politicians. Even 
within this small group there was no machinery for resolving internal dis- 
putes. More assertive committee members could act in the name of the 
Congress without prior approval from any executive body. J. L. Zake, for 
example, issued in the name of the Congress a strongly worded attack on 
Sir Andrew Cohen’s 1955 proposals without any prior consultation with 
fellow Congressmen. In the same year Joseph Kiwanuka announced, com- 
pletely on his own, the names of a whole new executive for Congress. John 
Kale in 1958 established a Foreign Office of the Congress in Cairo without 
the prior approval of the central executive committee. Finally, in more 
recent years, when the Congress has had to sustain several serious splits in 
its leadership, the various leaders have assembled factions which they have 
claimed were competent to speak for Congress. 

These splits were evidence of a further failure. Congress did not keep 
many of the important members it first attracted. Soon after its formation, 
Eridadi Mulira resigned to follow his own independent and unfruitful 
path. In 1955 an important group of Ganda resigned because leaders would 
not categorically reject constitutional discussions with the British until 
after the Kabaka’s return. In 1956 a group of the younger and best-educated 
leaders attempted to seize control from Musazi and Kiwanuka. However, 
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1 For example, David Lubogo, Busoga’s first lawyer, and two Nyoro medicals, Dr. Kunuunka 
and Dr. Majora. 
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the rebels, though they included Zake, Binaisa, Luboga, Senteza-Kajubi, 
and Erisa Kironde, could not rival Musazi’s or Kiwanuka’s popularity, 
and had no organization, such as a youth movement or trade union, to 
provide them with wider and more general support. Nor were any of them 
professional politicians. They failed to dislodge Musazi and Kiwanuka, 
and finally they withdrew and formed a separate party, the United Congress 
Party. 

In 1958 another split occurred, again with the object of ejecting Musazi. 
Although Kiwanuka went with the anti-Musazi faction this time, it was led 
by Milton Obote and Abu Mayanja! and it drew its support mainly from 
Acholi, Lango, Bukedi, and Bugishu rather than Buganda. Musazi at- 
tempted to insert an issue of principle into this controversy: he attacked his 
critics for the support they were receiving from the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee in Cairo. Finally, in December 1958 and January 1959, Musazi 
and Obote each produced a large Congress meeting which dutifully ex- 
pelled the leaders of the rival faction. Obote’s meeting proved the more 
representative, and Musazi lost his control of the party he had founded. 

Still another split occurred in the summer of 1959, with Kiwanuka and 
Kununka leading one faction and Obote and Mayanja the other. Again 
rival meetings expelled opposing leaders and again the Obote group proved 
to have the firmer hold on what remained of the organization. But Obote’s 
and Mayanja’s victory in this case was clouded by the fact that Kiwanuka 
succeeded in retaining control of the sizeable funds which had come to 
Congress from foreign, non-western sources.” Congress continued under 
Obote’s leadership after January 1959, but with the focus of its power 
shifted to the Northern and Eastern Provinces. These internal controversies 
lost Congress five crucial years and it has recently had to face several 
important rival parties. 

The first of these was the Progressive Party, formed in 1955 by E. M. K. 
Mulira. Its founder members were mainly educated Ganda Protestants, 
outside the dominant Palace Group. For a brief period immediately after 
the deportation of the Kabaka, Mulira and T. A. K. Makumbi,® his most 
important supporter, won the ear of the Lukiiko, and both were chosen in 


1 Obote is the elected member of the Legislative Council for Lango District. He is one of 
several new political figures outside Buganda who have had long periods of residence in 
Nairobi and whose initial political experience, and perhaps lasting political attitudes, were 
gained in the more embittering atmosphere of Nairobi in the early 1950’s. Mayanja is a Muganda 
lawyer who returned to Uganda after eight years in the United Kingdom where he was at 
King’s College, Cambridge, before reading for the Bar in London. Unlike almost all the other 
Ganda politicians he is of humble origin, and is a Muslim, not a Christian. 

* Kiwanuka returned to Uganda in the summer of 1959 after a lengthy visit to Cairo and to 
Peking. He brought back with him a sum varyingly estimated to be from £45,000 to £50,000. 
Mayanja, who should know, gave me the £50,000 figure. In addition to this, a modern printing 
press followed his return and has since been under his control. 

* Makumbi was educated at Cambridge University and is now the headmaster of the 
secondary school at Mukono. 
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1954 to be members of the Namirembe Committee which considered the 
revision of the 1900 Agreement. Yet by 1955 both had lost ground to the 
more traditionally-minded Kintu and the chiefs and ex-chiefs who had 
gathered about him. Although Mulira has since devoted all his time and 
energy to political activity and to the publication of his vernacular news- 
paper, neither he nor the Progressive Party has been important politically. 

Much more important is the Democratic Party, founded in 1956 as a 
Catholic party. The intrusion of religion into politics is not new in Uganda. 
Rivalries between religious factions have been continuous and important 
in most districts. In Buganda from 1900 to the present day both ministries 
and chiefdoms have been divided between the adherents of the main 
religious groups. In these rivalries the Catholics have tended to be the less 
successful: in Buganda the Prime Minister, the Treasurer, and a majority 
of chiefs have always been Protestants. The Democratic Party in many 
ways merely expresses this older religious factionalism in more national 
and more political form,” and this explains why it has been more successful 
than Congress in maintaining itself against the hostile pressure of the 
Palace Group. Catholics are used to being opposed by those in power in 
Buganda, and they are less easily moved from their loyalties and political 
attitudes. Mugwanya, for example, was easily able to win a by-election to 
the Lukiiko in 1956, although it was widely known that the Kabaka and 
his Government disapproved of him.* Benedicto Kiwanuka, the new Presi- 
dent of the party, continues to be a severe and very unwelcome critic of the 
Buganda Government in the Lukiiko. Unlike Mulira, Joseph Kiwanaka, 
and Musazi, he did not lose his seat in the Lukiiko elections in 1958. 
Finally, when the Lukiiko re-elected the Katikiro in 1959, the Democratic 
Party won an impressive number of votes for their candidate, Y. K. Lule.‘ 

The Democratic Party is also very important outside Buganda. It is a 
strong minority in many districts and has been able to win an occasional 
majority in a few. In 1958 its candidate won the West Nile District election 
to the Legislative Council and, in the 1959 elections, the party won control 
of the Lango and the Acholi District Councils. 

In the first direct elections to the Legislative Council in 1958, both the 
Congress and the Democratic Party lost in most districts to local politicians 
affiliated to neither party. After the election, seven of these formed the 

Uganda People’s Union, which has been important as a parliamentary 


' At least until 1959. But see above pp. 168-170. 

2 The first President of the Democratic Party was Matias Mugwanya, who as the Omu- 
lamuzi (Chief Judge) of the Buganda Government from 1951 to 1955, was the leading Catholic 
political figure in Buganda. 

3 He was never permitted to take this seat in the Lukiiko because the Kabaka refused to sign 
the formal appointment notice. 

* Mr. Lule is Minister of Social Development in the Protectorate Government. He is not 4 
Catholic, but he is an opponent of the present group in control of the Buganda Government. 
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group. Its members formed a sizeable minority of the Wild Committee and 
can justly claim much of the credit for the radical nature of its recommenda- 
tions. Individually they are important political figures in their districts. 
None of them, however, has any electoral appeal outside his district. Few 
of them are professional politicians, and they did not build up any national 
party organization. Moreover, the Union has no support in Buganda and, 
as it was formed by politicians elected in an election which Buganda boy- 
cotted, it is unlikely to win any. 

More recently, in March 1960, the Union and the Obote wing of the 
Congress have united to form the Uganda People’s Congress. This is a 
strong alliance, and although it is still without a powerful organization, it 
is, along with the Democratic Party, the most important political group in 
Uganda today. It is an entirely non-Ganda party and has become more and 
more hostile to what it regards as the feudal tribalism of Buganda.! 

From what has been said, some points of contrast between the present 
state of organized nationalism in Uganda and that in other territories are 
obvious. No party in Uganda has a monopoly of the slogans of nationalism. 
None has yet the leadership, organization, or political power needed before 
political control of the Protectorate Government could be handed over 
with any confidence. None has an aroused and well-disciplined mass 
following. Each would have to alter significantly before it could hope to be 
a genuine unifying political force. With the single exception of the Demo- 
cratic Party, no party speaks for a stable and organized mass of Africans 
with common political values and objectives. Instead, the party leaders are 
involved in a constant search for the issue and the alliance that might touch 
the popular imagination and win lasting popular support. Politicians 
migrate from party to party and from principle to principle in a depressing 
search for political status. The parties themselves have shown a similar 
fluidity. I think it is true to say that there is no combination of parties that 
has not considered amalgamation at some recent date. Such constant 
intrigue and manceuvring have made it all the harder for any party to 
teach the mass of the people and win their confidence. At this early stage in 
the development of nationalism, when one might expect unquestioning and 
uncritical support of one or a few leaders, there is, instead, a cynical and 
suspicious attitude towards ‘the politician’. 

This constant bargaining could, of course, result in a coalition of in- 
terests capable of winning a national majority. Such a coalition might well 
win a majority of the representative seats in the new Legislative Council. 
But it would not be a solid and centralized party, only a shrewdly balanced 

’ A political understanding between the Congress and the Kabaka, possibly in the form of 


Congress support for a federal constitution and an electoral alliance with the Uganda National 


Party would of course transform politics in Uganda. Although widely canvassed early in 1960, 
it has become less and less likely. 
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cluster of interests that would disperse when cne of its leading members 
calculated that his interests were better served outside. The politics of 
Uganda are likely to continue to be those of intrigue rather than those of 
a monolithic and well-organized party. 

Again while there are in Uganda, as in almost all other African terri- 
tories, the less-educated but important political activists, these men have 
not been the agents of nationalist parties; some of them on occasion have 
claimed to support one party or another, but no party has yet brought 
their activities under a purposeful discipline. The result is a political 
restlessness, a discontent, a tendency to violence, a general lack of political 
control which, in an independent Uganda, could prove as hard to over- 
come as the problems of tribalism. 


ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS: THE REASONS FOR THE 
FAILURE OF NATIONALISM 


A nationalist movement in Uganda without Ganda support cannot 
become a unifying force, but inevitably has a dangerously divisive impact. 
In contrast to much of British Africa in which tension and conflict between 
tribalism and nationalism have also arisen, in Buganda, for the moment 
at least, tribalism has won; and this victory has been the decisive political 
development in Uganda in recent years. 

Historical factors go a long way to account for the strength of Ganda 
tribalism. Buganda is one of the major polities that border Lake Vic- 
toria.’ It was traditionally a well-organized state, with a long history of 
independence under its Kabaka. Much that has happened since the arrival 
of the British has reinforced rather than undermined its traditional tribal 
pride and solidarity. The Ganda were never a conquered people and were 
not treated as such. In the initial period of British rule the Ganda oligarchy 
were allies in consolidating British authority in both Buganda and neigh- 
bouring areas. The Agreement signed by Buganda political leaders and 
Sir Harry Johnston as the Queen’s representative, secured control for the 
British over all matters which they then regarded as important, but it did 
this without as thorough an intrusion into the indigenous political system 
as usually occurred elsewhere. The Protectorate Government was accepted 
as a feature of British overrule rather than the beginning of a larger supra- 
tribal state. Buganda thus remained in theory, and in the popular view, 
a protected native state, and Ganda remained loyal to Buganda as their 
‘nation’. 

This view of Buganda was accepted by the British until very recently. 
They held that tribal governments were the proper arena of African politi- 


1 Buganda is just large enough and wealthy enough for many Ganda to feel that, if necessary, 
they could become independent on their own. 
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cal life. When the Legislative Council was established the Governor went 
out of his way to assure the Ganda that the Council would not in any way 
affect the Agreement.! Frequently—indeed on many occasions when there 
was no constitutional need—the Protectorate Government has sought 
separate Ganda legislation to parallel a Protectorate ordinance. As the 
activities of the Protectorate Government began to expand in the 1920's, 
financial and administrative considerations led to an increase of its control 
over Buganda internal affairs, but this developed without any open break 
with the Agreement. The Ganda view of their autonomy as a protected 
tribal state was never challenged. 

Buganda is not an isolated corner of Uganda sheltered from the many 
western influences which follow colonial rule and usually undermine older 
loyalties and institutions. Rather the reverse: cash crops, education, and 
missionary activity were all first concentrated in southern Uganda and, 
more particularly, in Buganda; and this accentuated the Ganda sense of 
their superiority. Moreover, Buganda’s contacts with the outside world 
have not had the disruptive effects that might have been expected. The 
Ganda have become westernized, taking much from the new techniques, 
the new learning and the new ways, but still maintaining an essentially 
tribal outlook. 

Buganda has been heavily evangelized, but Christianity has come through 
the tribal leaders who were among the first converts, and it has been, at 
least until recently, the new official religion of Buganda, receiving the full 
sanction and support of the oligarchy. To be a Christian was not to be 
separate: it was an obvious, and almost a necessary, first step for anyone 
ambitious to win office and favour. 

Again, African cash income in Buganda is higher than elsewhere in 
Uganda—or in most of Kenya and Tanganyika—but it is earned largely 
by peasant farmers growing coffee and cotton. There has therefore been 
no heavy urbanization to cause a social upheaval. There are sizeable towns, 
including the capital, Kampala, the largest town in Uganda, and Entebbe, 
but the employments they offer have not been as attractive as farming. 
Most jobs are held by Asians or Africans from other parts of East Africa 
where land is scarce or agriculture unprofitable. Only in the more highly 
paid clerical jobs are Ganda in the majority among African employees. 
Thus the towns have been of little importance as centres of discontent. 

The educational activities of both mission societies and of the govern- 
ment tended for several decades io be concentrated in Buganda. But the 
chiefs were receptive to mission education. As members of an oligarchy 
which owed its position to its power, its skill, and ability rather than to 


1 Summary of the Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Uganda, First Session 1921, 
Entebbe, p. 11. 
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claims of high birth, they sought for themselves and their sons the 
techniques and the knowledge with which to confirm their leadership. As 
a result they have not been rapidly surpassed by new men better educated 
than they and more suited for political and administrative responsibility. 

Before the deportation crisis the ministers and chiefs in Buganda had 
begun to suffer politically because of the close co-operation between the 
Buganda and Protectorate Governments. This has been important in the 
agitation against them from 1941 to 1949. Even the Kabaka had been 
drawn into supporting the Protectorate Government on several issues 
where such support would jeopardize his relationship with his people.? 
After the deportation crisis this political liability was removed and the 
oligarchy could claim with great effect that it should continue to speak for 
the Ganda against the British; and the victory in securing the Kabaka’s 
return seemed to prove that the Ganda could achieve most when they acted 
through their tribal institutions. Hence Ganda have since been able to be 
both strongly anti-colonial and intensely loyal to their tribal authorities— 
a combination of sentiments that is not often possible. The nationalists in 
Buganda are thus without that monopoly of the slogans of anti-colonialism 
and independence which has so often been their greatest weapon elsewhere. 

But there have been other reasons why nationalism has been slow to 
develop in Uganda. Uganda has not been oppressed. Through decades of 
British rule Africans have not accumulated serious unmet grievances. Three 
issues arose before 1939 over which there was some likelihood of serious 
conflict but all were settled in the Africans’ favour before they had embit- 
tered relations: forced labour was abolished in 1923; in the same year it 
became a settled Government policy to promote peasant farming rather 
than non-African plantations; and in 1931 the fear was removed that 
Uganda might be forced into unwanted closer political union with Kenya 
and Tanganyika. Again in recent years there has been no real doubt that 
Britain intends to grant self-government in the not-too-distant future. 
Uganda has advanced towards self-government as a result of the general 
anti-colonial trend of opinion in Britain and the rest of the world. African 
political leaders have not been able to argue with any effect that Africans 
must rally in strong political parties in order to win independence. 

1 The oligarchy is not limited by tradition or practice to any particular clan or lineage group. 
Entry is open to any Ganda with the talent, the ambition, and the connexions that are needed 
to assure an initial appointment. Moreover, the attractions of office in the Buganda Govern- 
ment have always been much greater than that of any post in the Protectorate Government. 
The prestige and authority attached to these offices are greater, salaries are higher, perquisites 
are many more. Educated Ganda have neither needed nor been tempted to stand outside their 
tribal institutions as critics. Tribal loyalties, ambition, and family connexions have all drawn 
them into the oligarchy. . 

2 For example, under government encouragement he had strongly condemned the rioters in 


1949, and in 1950 and 1953 he had agreed to nominate the Ganda members to the Legislative 
Council after the Lukiiko had refused to do so. 
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Lack of deep specific grievances and the confident expectation of self- 
government might, as Tanganyikan developments suggest, havestrengthened 
nationalism; politicians might have hastened to find places in an estab- 
lished nationalist party. For a brief period in 1955 when Congress attracted 
many politically-minded and educated Africans, there were signs that this 
‘band wagon’ effect was developing. Had Congress maintained its unity 
and expanded its organization it might by 1957 have been able to claim a 
monopoly in anti-colonialism and to become the only major political party. 
Its failure was thus more than just a reflection of the weakness of national- 
ism in Uganda. It was also a contributory cause.! 

The final important cause of the weakness of nationalism has been 
British policy. The British policy of indirect rule was not successful 
administratively. Almost every modern function of government in Uganda 
was in fact the responsibility of a central department; and even the limited 
activities of the native administration were closely supervised by district 
officers. In the central government all senior posts were held by British 
officials, and all important policies were decided in Executive and Legisla- 
tive Councils that were without African representation. But indirect rule 
was extremely successful politically. The district and tribal councils were 
genuine uninhibited forums of African opinion. Positions as chiefs or local 
government officials offered Africans much more attractive avenues to 
power and influence than anything available in the central government, and 
they willingly used these tribal institutions to express their grievances and 
needs. In effect they accepted the British view that the Protectorate Govern- 
ment was a British affair. 

In 1945, seven years before Cohen became Governor, the first Africans 
were appointed to the Legislative Council.” These first three Africans were 
senior officials in Buganda, Bunyoro, and Busoga. They were already 
closely associated with the Government. Their participation in the Council 
had little political effect and won the Council little African interest. Al- 
though members were later nominated by Provincial and District Councils 
they rarely formed a united lobby, very few of them individually valued 
strong criticism of government policies,* and none were uncompromisingly 
nationalist. As hostility to British rule developed there was little to cause 
Africans to look to the African members of the Legislative Council for 


* Many explanations of this failure can be suggested (in addition to the strength of tribal 
loyalties). Uganda, despite its comparative wealth and good roads, is a surprisingly hard country 
in which to organize a political party. Towns are neither numerous nor large, and few of the 
urban workers are active in politics. Moreover, there is no single African lingua franca readily 
understood throughout Uganda; while literacy in English is not as extensive as it is in territories 
with a longer history of secondary school development, or with a larger European population. 

* The Council was established in 1921, but its unofficial members (three until 1932 and then 
four) were always Europeans and Asians. 

_* A most astonishing illustration of this is that no member of the Legislative Council ques- 
tioned the Government about the deportation of the Kabaka in 1953. 
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leadership or to regard the Council as a genuine national assembly in which 
to seek representation. 

Moreover the Legislative Council had been severely compromised by 
the use made of it to win a semblance of acceptance for the establishment 
of the East African High Commission and by the continued insistence, 
until 1960, in maintaining vastly disproportionate non-African representa- 
tion.! Africans opposed this special representation and especially in Buganda 
their suspicions of any central political institutions were further increased. 

It is more difficult to assess the significance of the recent British support 
for nationalist objectives. The national parties are encouraged and the 
demands of other tribes for concessions similar to those given to Buganda 
have been checked at least in part. But in Buganda nationalism has been 
rendered nearly treasonable. The crucial test of British policy is whether it 
promotes a reconciliation between the nationalists outside Buganda and 
the Kabaka and his government. It is at least arguable that British policy 
since the Wild Report has made this reconciliation more difficult. 

Thus the strength of Ganda tribalism, the easy achievement of self- 
government, the nationalists’ failures in leadership and organization, and 
the complex heritage of British policies all help to explain the comparative 
weakness in Uganda today of national parties. These features mean far 
more than that the divisions and dissensions which might beset Uganda 
after independence are already revealed before independence. In countries 
whose unity is assured and whose political institutions have solid historical 
foundations, such divisions are perhaps political assets, for they render 
less likely an authoritarian rule by a single party. But most African terri- 
tories, Uganda included, are still in the ‘Tudor period’ of their growth. 
Their unity is still fragile and needs strengthening, and strong national 
movements are one of the few forces working towards such unity. In 

Uganda there is no party to which power can be transferred with any real 
confidence that that party will be able to hold the territory together. Nor is 
there an evident constitutional framework that will satisfy the separatist 
tribal loyalties of Buganda without disastrously weakening the central 
government. Whatever may be the final fate of tribalism in Uganda, 
Uganda politics in the next few years will have a very different shape and 
character from those of African states in which power has been transferred 
to a strong and widely based nationalist party. 


1 The influence of these two factors is discussed in Low and Pratt, op. cit., pp. 284-8. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT BY 
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University of Manchester 


Four years before the publication of The Statesman in 1836 Sir Henry 
Taylor’s friend, Thomas Hyde Villiers, sought his advice about reorganiz- 
ing the India Board Office. Taylor replied in a letter of some three thousand 
words, a copy of which is now among the Grey Papers at Durham.! The 
letter, like the book, is of interest today both as an historical document and 
as an early study of administrative organization and behaviour. Indeed, 
the letter may be the germ from which the book later grew. Parts of the 
former, amended and rearranged, appear in the latter. Other sections, 
however, deal with topics ignored, or barely touched on, in the later work. 

In the first place, Taylor relates the need for administrative reform to the 
circumstances of the time. ‘The affairs of nations, and of this country in 
particular, become every year more multifarious and complicated, and in 
proportion to the advance of general education more knowledge both 
general and peculiar is required in order to deal with political affairs.’ 
Hence, a higher level of ability than formerly was necessary in public 
servants. Moreover, the country, which had formerly been one of ‘durable 
governments’, had seen a ‘succession of deciduous governments’ since the 
death of Lord Liverpool; ‘the frequency of change . . . throws the political 
heads of Departments into more necessary dependence upon the subordinate 
assistance which is so ineffective’. This was another reason why civil 
servants of higher calibre were called for. The poor quality of civil ser- 
vants resulted from the system which had made ‘durable governments’ 
possible—the system of managing Parliament through the distribution of 
patronage. That system had broken down and so a change was ‘at once 
necessary and practicable. Efficiency should be substituted for influence. 


1 The Grey Papers are housed in the Prior’s Kitchen, The College, Durham, and my thanks 
are due to Mr. J. E. Fagg, who gave me access to them. The reference to the letter printed 
here is: Grey Papers: 3rd Earl: Box 143: Sir H. Taylor to T. Hyde Villiers, M.P., 2 Apr. 1832. 
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But in our present state of transition, influence has been left behind and 
efficiency we have not yet reached.” When Taylor wrote, he regarded 
parliamentary reform as virtually achieved, though the measure had 
still obstacles to encounter in the House of Lords. His perception that a 
demand for administrative reform would ensue was prophetic, though the 
‘state of transition’ was to last longer than he anticipated. 

In the second place, Taylor shows how he would apply his principles 
‘to remedy the evils of an establishment . . . which has been formed upon 
the old system and has been long in existence’ something which, as a civil 
servant, he could hardly have done in a published work. He assumes that 
the problem is how to substitute ‘four or five really able men for as many 
ineffective occupants of the principal clerkships’—very much the process 
to which he owed his own appointment in the Colonial Office.! Should the 
present clerks be dismissed, or found compensation elsewhere? He argues 
that they should be transferred to other posts ‘not so much out of con- 
sideration for them as individuals . . . but because to sacrifice them to the 
public would be.to sanction a principle by which the whole body of 
subordinate public servants would be placed at the arbitrary disposal 
of their superiors in office; . . . That which should be done in the case 
of [one] establishment in deference to momentous public claims, might 
be imitated in others from personal motives and with rank injustice.’ 

In two respects The Statesman shows important changes in Taylor’s 
views as expressed here. In the letter he discusses the merits and limitations 
of probationary appointments. In the book he treats this topic alongside 
another of which much more was to be heard—competitive examination 
as a mode of recruitment.? In the letter his rejection of promotion by 
seniority is all but absolute; it ‘would only give that presumptive pre- 
ference which will naturally, from the feelings and habits of mankind, 
attach to it, when there is no sufficient reason to the contrary’. In the 
book, however, ‘there is . . . a certain moderating hand to be applied ... 
in the preferment of merit. Except in urgent and peculiar cases . . . pre- 
ferment should proceed, as Lord Bacon teaches, “per gradus, non per 
saltus”’’. To the reasons he goes on to give, may be added another from 
a letter of 1847: 


As often as merit does make a leap, all the humdrum men are disgusted, and 
the disgust of all the humdrum men in an office is a very great evil . . . the merit 
which it is desirable to push forward is often not merit properly so called as mere 
natural ability. The man who is working up hard against his natural incapacity 
may have far more real merit and yet he must be kept down. And men of ability 


1 Sir Henry Taylor, Autobiography, 2 vols. (1885), i. 64. 
2 Sir Henry Taylor, The Statesman, with an Introduction by C. N. Parkinson (New York, 

1958), pp. 112-13. 

8 The Statesman, p. 117. 
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cannot easily conceive what fortitude it requires in a man to work diligently, 
knowing himself all the time to be incapable and unsuccessful, or what patience 
it requires in such a man to see others push past him by mere natural advantages 
and yet to continue diligent and zealous. 


Under such circumstances, promotion by merit might create so much 
resentment as to lower the efficiency of the office instead of raising it. 

Taylor’s letter is largely self-explanatory and only a few points call for 
comment. The recipient, Thomas Hyde Villiers (1801-32), was the second 
son of the 4th Earl of Clarendon. Before entering Parliament in 1826, he 
had been a colleague of Taylor’s at the Colonial Office. When the letter 
was written, he was Secretary of the Board of Control. ‘Mr. Grant’ was, 
of course, Charles Grant, Ist Baron Glenelg (1778-1866), who held a 
number of offices during his career and was in 1832 President of the Board 
of Control. Later, he became Taylor’s own chief at the Colonial Office. 
James Spedding (1808-81) served in the Colonial Office from 1835 until 
1841. He owed his appointment to Taylor, whose acquaintance he had 
made through the pamphlet mentioned here.? 

The text of the letter follows. 


Copy Private Downing St. 2nd April 1832 
Hyde Villiers Esq. M.P. 


My dear Villiers, 

I have turned in my mind your question in what manner you could proceed 
to render your establishment at the India Board more efficient and I will now 
put upon paper what has occurred to me upon the subject. 

I cannot see that Mr. Grant or yourself have any means whatever of effecting 
the object without the assistance of others and it appears to me that the only 
hope on which you can rest is that the government and especially the head of it 
may be induced by the increasing urgency of circumstances to take into con- 
sideration the predicament in which they stand in respect of efficiency in the 
establishment of all the higher offices of state. The history of the formation of 
such establishments, as they have been hitherto formed, is well known. The 
clerkships were considered respectable enough, in point of position, to be ob- 
jects of desire for the sons of people of rank and influence, brought up in idleness 
and lying under all the temptations to idleness which the pleasures of society 
present. The political system rendered patronage an absolute necessary [sic] of 
life to every government, and if other appointments were made without due 
reference to qualifications, still more destitute of any such reference were the 
appointments to these situations, for the propriety of requiring any other 
qualification than that of writing a legible hand, seems never, up to this day, to 
have been recognised. The system of the offices being that men should rise by 


1 Grey Papers: 3rd Earl: Box 143: Taylor to Grey, 17 Oct. 1847. 
2 Sir Henry Taylor, Works, 5 vols. (1877), i. 404; Autobiography, i. 234. 
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seniority, the vacancy was always that of a junior clerk. The business of a junior tha 
clerk is to copy, and the qualification for a copyist is a good handwriting, the 
whence the inference seems to have been that any person possessed of this of t 
requisite was good enough to be put into the vacancy of a junior clerk. That = 
junior clerks usually grow into senior clerks is a fact that never seems to have pin 
attracted any notice, because under the system of rising by length of service, the dist 
prospect was too remote to make the head of the Department, by whom the hav 
patronage was exercised, foresee that he had any interest in it, and neither could of | 
it often happen, in point of fact, that it concerned him even in the days of durable bet 
governments. Thus boys were taken at haphazard from the idlest classes of one 
society, and were expected to apply themselves to the mechanical drudgery of to 
copying. With this they were naturally disgusted—it was contrary to all their cag 
manner of living, and had nothing in it which, by stimulating ambition or emula- cas) 
tion, or awakening intellectual interest, might have induced an activity to which tho 
they had been unaccustomed. The discipline of such establishments was of too be : 
gentlemanly a character to enforce industry and the consequence was that the and 

































men grew old in idleness, and when seniority at length gave them an opportunity mat 
of exercising their intellectual faculties, if any such faculties belonged to them, to | 
the power of exertion was gone and the habits of life were inveterate. One — 284 
principal remedy, therefore, for the inefficiency of these establishments is to get trol 
rid of the system of seniority. In the first place, a man never will be chosen in — VE 
any given year on account of qualifications which are to lie dormant, perhaps for § 45‘ 
the next twenty. Everything is done in this world with reference to immediate — °°P 
effects, or at least without reference to any very distant ones. In the next place — Whe 
the mechanical drudgery of the lowest grade of an office is not fit for a man who — bs 
will ever be fit for the higher. I have heard it often said that a young man should J “le 
be employed in copying for some time at first, in order that he may learn the def 
business. I cannot think that this is really the way to teach it. If a man should — Me 
apply himself to mechanical labour, that will never lead him into the path of mig 
intellectual exertion. If he revolts from mechanical labour, that being his proper J s 
occupation and the only task assigned to him, he will lapse into idleness. My — 4 
own opinion is, that the man who is ever to be employed in the transaction of the — tho: 
business of one of these offices, should be chosen for his aptitude to that task fF bee 
and should be put to it at once, in a somewhat inferior grade at first, but one of t 
which is exempt from any considerable amount of mechanical labour. In dis- bale 
pensing with the system of seniority, it would no doubt be very difficult to guard of z 
against favouritism and abusive promotion. But when the duties of those to be S 
promoted, should nearly concern the heads of the office, as affecting their own — Pro 
convenience and the reputation of their Departments, there would be less danger to t 
of abuse than when one clerk who did nothing but copy was to be put over § Just 
another. bec: 
In proposing to exempt the clerks of the establishment from mechanical be | 
labour I would of course contemplate a reduction of the greatest part of them, ind 
and for the execution of the copying work, I would adopt the plan which = 
adv. 





Stephen has so long advocated. The principle upon which his plan proceeds is 
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that all merely mechanical labour is executed most efficiently and cheaply by 
the piece. The office should therefore contract with some law stationer or person 
of that description to execute all the copying required for the Department at so 
much per folio. He should be in daily attendance with a corps of copyists under 
him whom he no doubt would pay in the same way. It should be his business to 
distribute the work and supervise its execution, and he should be responsible for 
having it performed with the utmost promptitude and exactness. In the despatch 
of business, so far as copying is concerned, there would be as much difference 
between this system and the present, as between a sick stomach and a hungry 
one. Upon the present plan every person who is employed as a copyist is desirous 
to do as little as he can. Upon the other, there would be a daily appetite and 
eagerness for work. Upon the present plan when copying is wanted, it is not 
easy, whatever be the emergency, to get any persons set to work upon it, but 
those to whose share of business it properly belongs. Upon this plan, there would 
be a strong body of competition for employment, susceptible of an immediate 
and unreluctant direction upon any work which might be urgently required. The 
machine would be self-acting in a great measure and those whose minds ought 
to be free would be spared the cares and vexations of perpetually guarding 
against delays of copyists, parrying their excuses, and exercising a sort of con- 
trol which never will and never can be exercised with success by one gentleman 
over another, where the parties are (elsewhere than in office) equals and probably 
associates. I speak from experience in both kinds when I express my belief that 
copying work will be done by the piece for a third of the money which it costs 
when committed to salaried clerks, and with five times the speed. And I would 
observe (also as the result of experience) that the want of smoothness and 
celerity in this part of the operations of an office, constitute a most important 
defect.—a defect much more important than it might at first sight appear. 
Measures upon which the fate, not only of individuals, but of communities, 
might be said, in some sort, to depend, have been to my knowledge frequently 
obstructed, neglected, and delayed owing to this defect; and men in authority 
are often (to the credit of their private characters) so averse to giving trouble to 
those about them, or to the appearance of throwing away the trouble which has 
been given, that measures and alterations of measures, in cases in which the sort 
of trouble in question ought to weigh no more than as the veriest dust of the 
balance, sometimes turn upon the want of easy action in this part of the system 
of an office. 

Supposing then that the copying part of the business of an office were thus 
provided for, it would remain to estimate what number of minds would be equal 
to the transactions of its affairs, and of so many men or perhaps rather more than 
just so many, its establishment of clerks should consist. I say rather more, 
because some allowance must be made, upon any system of selection that could 
be devised, for failure and bad appointments. A good mode of selection is 
indeed the great desideratum, and the plan adopted in the Colonial Office, of 
giving at first only a probationary appointment, is, in my opinion, a material 
advance towards a better system. Still it is no solid security against bad 
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appointments. Good nature and kindness towards those with whom they come in 
personal contact, at the expense of public interests, that is of those whom they 
never see, is the besetting sin of public servants, and when once a man should 
have been admitted within the doors of an office, upon however probationary a 
footing, and associated with those who are to judge him, men, even if they are 
desirous to be impartial, will be diffident of their judgment in condemning him, 
and feel less diffidence about recommending him, though the interests which 
they would injure in the former case may be ever so disproportionate to those 
which they endanger in the latter. Probation, therefore, should by no means be 
regarded as superseding selection in the first instance; but on the contrary the 
utmost care and exertion should be employed to discover promising candidates 
for the probationary appointments. In these days the task of selection would 
seem to be more easy than it has ever been before. Our periodical literature 
furnishes one great index. Debating clubs are another field where talent is 
paraded. The more general commixture of society affords great facilities for 
obtaining a knowledge of any individual out of large classes and associations of 
educated men, if he is at all distinguished for ability. 

A pamphlet was put into my hands last week entitled ‘The Substance of a 
Speech delivered in the Debating Society at Cambridge on a question concerning 
Political Unions’, by James Spedding, no page of which can be read without 
producing an impression that the writer or speaker possesses powers of mind 
which must render him in one walk of life or another a very considerable person. 
Such men should be watched for and sought out when they first appear, and 
before their pretensions rise above subordinate employment. 

To proceed with my theory of an establishment, I would have above the class 
of probationers not more than two classes of clerks, into either of which the 
probationers should be eligible upon the occurrence of vacancies, and a fortiori 
any junior member of the lower class would be eligible to fill any vacancy in the 
higher. In short, seniority would not of necessity go for anything in any case, 
and would only give that presumptive preference which will naturally, from the 
feelings and habits of mankind, attach to it, when there is no sufficient reason to 
the contrary. 

Having thus explained the system upon which I would construct any estab- 
lishment which should be now first to be created, I come to the consideration of 
what can be done to remedy the evils of an establishment like your own, which 
has been formed upon the old system and has long been in existence. 

The main difficulty here arises out of the conflict of two principles, the principle 
of justice to individuals, and that of justice to the public. Assuredly one would 
say at first sight that looking to the interests of British India on the one hand, 
and to the interests of the clerks to the Board of Control on the other, there 
could not be the slightest hesitation as to which class of interests should be 
sacrificed, if the maintenance of both should appear to be impracticable. Yet if 
I am not wrong in speaking of principle of justice to the clerks, there is something 
more involved in their case than the mere interests of the individuals, and it is 
impossible to come to any satisfactory conclusion as to what ought to be done, 
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until we have cleared up our judgment upon the question of what is due in 
justice and upon principle to public servants who have hitherto held their 
offices under a practice and understanding of being continued in them during 
good behaviour. My own opinion upon this point is that the actual pecuniary 
interests and the fair pecuniary prospects of your clerks should not be altered for 
the worse, not so much out of consideration for them as individuals, since in the 
higher offices of state individual interests shrink into nothing in comparison 
with the public interests at stake; but because to sacrifice them to the public 
would be to sanction a principle by which the whole body of subordinate public 
servants would be placed at the arbitrary disposal of their superiors in office; 
and the sanction and precedent would be influential in proportion to the rank of 
the office which had been made to afford it. That which should be done in the 
case of your establishment in deference to momentous public claims, might be 
imitated in others from personal motives and with rank injustice. Is it necessary 
to the objects you have in view that any such precedent for the arbitrary invasion 
of individual interests should be afforded? If it were necessary, if it were abso- 
lutely indispensable to the accomplishment of the object, I believe I should admit 
that the magnitude of that object was such as to overrule everything opposed to 
it and that the principle opposed to it was merely a derivative and secondary 
principle, which must be kept in subjection to a larger consideration of ex- 
pediency. But I do not believe that any such necessity exists. I began this letter 
with saying that I saw no way in which Mr. Grant or yourself could improve the 
efficiency of your establishment without the assistance of the government and 
especially the head of it; but with that assistance it appears to me that the chief 
difficulties of the case may be surmounted. I presume what is mainly wanting is 
the substitution of four or five really able men for as many ineffective occupants 
of the principal clerkships in your office. This might be accomplished, I conceive, 
without injury to the pecuniary interests of any one, if the Treasury would con- 
sent to sacrifice patronage to the extent of four or five offices worth from 
£600 to £800 per annum each, in order to provide for those whom it is most 
desirable to remove. The question is whether the Treasury will acknowledge the 
claim upon them for such a sacrifice. I cannot but think that it is of the last 
importance to the interests of this empire both at home and abroad that the 
government should consider the expediency of applying themselves by some such 
means to the work of reinvigorating not your establishment only, but those of the 
Treasury and of the three Secretaries of State. 

Let us look to the change of times in the last year or two in its bearings on 
this subject. Heretofore the government was carried on by influence, and the 
patronage of the Treasury, large as it is, was not enough to glut the county mem- 
bers and other parliamentary adherents of ministers. Under this system all that 
was required of ministers was to keep a plausible outside and give their grantees 
a reasonable excuse for supporting them. It is now no longer so, the plausible 
outside is not enough and the patronage is disposable for public objects. Under 
this change of circumstances a change of means is at once necessary and 
practicable. Efficiency should be substituted for influence. But in our present 
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state of transition, influence has been left behind and efficiency we have not yet 
reached. This is in my mind one of the chief causes of the succession of deciduous 
governments which has followed the breaking up of Lord Liverpool’s cabinet; 
whilst the frequency of change again reacts, and throws the political heads of 
Departments into more necessary dependence upon the subordinate assistance 
which is so ineffective. Unless this inefficiency be remedied, I do not perceive in 
what manner any principle of vitality can be restored to our system of govern- 
ment. But if once the chief Departments of the state were thoroughly invigorated 
in their subordinate members, I cannot help thinking that although political 
circumstances might still render particular governments more or less fugitive 
and precarious, still there would be a substantial basis on which any cabinet 
which had the means of political existence could rest, and it would be impossible 
to say—certainly there has never yet been an opportunity of judging—how far 
a government might derive stability from having all its more important indoor 
business transacted with vigour and promptitude, and having all the assistance 
which subordinate labourers of an intellectual description could afford to 
facilitate its Parliamentary discussions and deliberations in the cabinet. No such 
collection of statesmen will ever be got together to govern a country, as might 
not be materially aided and supported by having subordinate statesmen in their 
offices upon whom they could fall back for advice and assistance at need; and in 
every country there are men out of political life from whom, if they were sedu- 
lously sought for and put in their proper places, valuable advice and assistance 
of this nature would be obtained. The affairs of nations, and of this country in 
particular, become every year more multifarious and complicated, and in pro- 
portion to the advance of general education more knowledge both general and 
peculiar is required in order to deal with political affairs. And yet how little has 
been added to the quantulum sapientiae which was matter for admiration in the 
days of Oxenstierna. Any one who seriously surveys the field of political know- 
ledge in our times, and who is also acquainted with the field of political contest, 
must I think be sensible that every prominent official man in the House of Com- 
mons in order to be at all equal to his work there, ought to be relieved from all 
labour in his office which is not necessary and essential to the due discharge of 
his Parliamentary functions, or, if he be a Cabinet minister, necessary in order 
to enable him to take his share in the general deliberations of the government. 
And I am firmly persuaded that as the personnel of the several establishments of 
the great offices of state is now constituted, there is not one member of the govern- 
ment who can enjoy anything approaching to this relief without hazarding, or 
rather ensuring, the most lamentable neglect of office affairs. There is another 
improvement in the manner of conducting public business which seems to be 
urgently required. Looking to what has been the employment of the House of 
Commons of late years one may almost say that discussion has put an end to 
legislation, except upon one or two questions. Nothing seems to me to be more 
important to the welfare of the country, and consequently, the credit of govern- 
ment than the abridgement of Parliamentary discussion, and it appears to m¢ 
that if the principal offices were constructed upon a better system, and of 
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stronger materials, the object might be effected by laying the explanation and 
defence of many of the measures of government before Parliament in a docu- 
mentary form. Oral discussion would thus commence at a more advanced stage 
of the controversy, and many elementary speeches on both sides might be spared. 

In short, the sum of what I would suggest is that the times have now rendered 
imperative what has been long most justly due to the great public interests of 
this country—a total reconstruction in point of system, and a recomposition in 
point of materials, of the five or six offices in which the most important business 
of the state is transacted. And the times have also, I should conceive, placed the 
government in a situation to accomplish the object, which seems to me to be 
attainable without injustice to anyone, at no very considerable sacrifice of 
patronage on the part of the Treasury, which patronage is now, I conclude, 
freed from the grasp of the borough-proprietors. Something also might be done, 
I should think, by merely transplanting the best men of inferior Departments 
from offices which afford little demand for their talents and attainments to those 
in which their exertions would be of the utmost value and importance. In some 
cases the vacancies which should be then made in inferior Departments would 
more or less afford means towards compensating in a pecuniary point of view 
the persons whom they might displace; for offices under the government are 
remunerated with little or no reference to their importance or to the qualifica- 
tions required for them. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. TAYLor. 
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THE FIRST CONSTITUENCY PARTY? 


H. J. HANHAM 
University of Manchester 


Tue claims of the Rochdale Reform Association to be considered the first modern constituency 
party have never been seriously challenged since they were first made by John Bright in the 
1870’s. Some registration associations were just as good at winning elections but there is no 
earlier record of an organization as systematic and as broadly based. It could not be as popular 
as the Birmingham caucus was to become later, because it had to deal with a much smaller 
electorate (roughly one in twenty-five of the population was an elector as against one in six in 
Birmingham in the 1870’s), but its essentially transitional character should not be held to 
invalidate its claims. Strangely enough, however, no description of the Rochdale Reform 
Association seems ever to have appeared in print. It is therefore appropriate to place on record 
the following description of the Rochdale organization which occurs in a letter from John 
Bright to a young man, George Crosfield, who was anxious to improve the Liberal organization 
in Warrington.! Because Bright stresses the mechanics of the organization as likely to be least 
familiar to his correspondent, it is necessary to bear in mind that the general meetings of the 
Association and the meetings of its committees, which he scarcely touches on, were regarded 
by himself and his fellow reformers as the most important features of the Association. It is to 
be hoped that some day a less technical account of the Association’s work may be discovered, 
but in the meantime it is interesting to have a description of the work of a pioneer political 
agent. 


Rochdale 
June 20 1841 
George Crosfield 
Respected Friend 

I will attempt a reply to thy letter of enquiry, altho’ the arrangements in our Borough may 
not be applicable to another in all their details. We have a very zealous & active Secretary— 
a young man who is a shopkeeper, & who for several years has done the work without any 
regular salary—We now give him about £25 per year, & for that sum he keeps the Books & 
superintends the registration of the Voters. His Book is much like a regular counting House 
Bill Book—in it he has arranged in sheets the name of every Elector, & in the several columns 
he has their color or party, as, Red, Blue, doubtful, neuter, removed, in the Borough still, or 
out of the Boro’, dead, & a column for ‘remarks’. he has also a communication with a few 
good men & true living in different parts of the Town from whom he receives information of 
any change in the above or views or circumstance of any Elector & he makes it his business to 
walk thro’ different streets to see if any change in the signs of shops or public houses have 
occurred &c. He has also a great number of very small Books or Cards, on which the Electors 
names (say 8 or 10 on each) are written (often those in a particular street) to whom he appoints 
a Captain, & whose business it is to see after them on the morning of Election & previously as 
may be needed. Our Borough is in three Townships & consequently we divide it into three 
districts. We have a committee of 6 or 8 or 10 as may be in each district, & from these district 


1 The original letter is in the Henry Roberts MSS., Warrington Public Library. 
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committees, a general & select Committee is chosen, to whom all important matters are re- 
ferred. When the time comes to see about the payment of rates, the Secretary goes to the 
Overseers’ Books, (as a ratepayer he can do this, & in the Townships in which he is not he gets 
some one else to do it if the Overseer be a Tory & refuse, but which is not our case) and copies 
the names of such of our friends as have not paid—he then calls upon the defaulters, persuades 
them to pay up—if too poor, he lends them money, but always is repaid by them—he also sees 
that the Registration Shilling is paid, and examines the rate Book to discover if any of our 
friends can be placed upon the register who have heretofore been omitted. When the time comes 
for watching the Lists, the district Committees are called together to go thro’ the Lists, & to see 
to whom objections can properly be made—again before the Barrister comes round—they meet 
to give & to obtain information, in order that the Secretary may have matter for the Briefs for 
the Solicitor’s defence of our friends, & for his attacks upon our antagonists. At an election we 
have a small committee, say of two or three, without whose order no expense whatsoever is to 
be incurred—and also another small Committee, on whom devolves the superintendence of all 
printing for which the Election Committee will pay. After all, these arrangements will do little 
for you unless you have a very active and zealous Secretary, who knows the town well & almost 
every body in it—for Committees are not often very well attended, & one good secretary is 
worth a host of lounging, idle enquirers for news, & for the state of the Borough. Get a Secre- 
tary as good as ours, & you will find every year that your List of Voters stands better for you— 
We do this, & have now nearly disabled the Tories from doing us any mischief—and don’t 
forget to choose a good honest Candidate—No mere Whig will able you to fight a Tory—You 
must have a man who can really offer something in his opinions, rather than be content to be the 
supporter of either of the two great parties. 

I fear I have sent but a meagre sketch of such arrangements as are needed, but your own 
commonsense will point out what your Boro’ particularly requires. 

Hoping you will succeed in your attempts to liberate your Borough from a state which is 
disgraceful to the good sense of its inhabitants as it is injurious to the best interests of a plun- 
dered country. 

Iam 
very sincerely 
Thy friend 
JOHN BRIGHT. 


SEVEN BOOKS ON THE LABOUR 
MOVEMENT 


FRANK BEALEY 
University College of North Staffordshire 


THESE seven books! deal with various aspects of what is frequently described as the Labour 
Movement. This rather vague term characterizes something much wider than the Labour 


? ESSAYS IN LABOUR HISTORY. Ed. by ASA BRIGGS and JOHN SAVILLE. (Macmillan. Pp. 
vii+364, 42s.) 

A HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILDING 
DRAUGHTSMEN. By J. E. MORTIMER. (A.E.S.D. Pp. ix+489, 37s. 6d.) 
‘ THE STATE AND THE TRADE UNIONS. By pb. F. MACDONALD. (Macmillan. Pp. vii+- 199, 
Is.) 

THE TRADE UNIONS, THE EMPLOYERS AND THE STATE. By H. WELTON. (Pail 
Mall Press. Pp. 178, 17s. 6d.) 
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Party. It recognizes the fact that one of our major parties has corporate links with the social 
and economic institutions of the working class. Political action, moreover, was the latest form 
of working-class activity, and it was an extension of action in the social and economic plane. 
The foundation of the Labour Party in 1900 was to complicate the situation. In the search for 
ultimate political power the leadership of the party had to appeal to wider sections of the 
electorate. This drew the party further and further away from its roots. Many of the present 
difficulties of the Labour Party can be attributed to this factor. 

For the student this implies that the party cannot satisfactorily be studied in isolation. It is 
important to consider the whole round of working-class activity. The first of these books is 
concerned with the period before political action was general. It is a collection of essays written 
in memory of the late G. D. H. Cole. It is preceded by appreciations of Cole of which the one 
by Hugh Gaitskell is the most perceptive and revealing. The essays, dealing with various 
aspects of nineteenth-century labour history, are, as one might expect, a mixed bag. Some of 
them unfortunately have all the appearance of being abridged theses. Two that do not bear this 
imprint are Royden Harrison’s very well-written assessment of Professor Beesly’s contribution 
to the nineteenth-century working-class movement and Edward Thompson’s portrait of Tom 
Maguire, pioneer of the Labour Movement in Leeds. The latter essay is also an interesting 
reappraisal of the circumstances surrounding the foundation of the ILP in 1893. In a much 
more general essay Asa Briggs discusses attitudes to class in the early nineteenth century. 
Unlike the contemporary investigator who can discover attitudes to class by simply inquiring, 
the historian is limited to basing his assessment on social observers whose objectivity or other- 
wise must also be evaluated before any judgment can be made. In spite of these intrinsic diffi- 
culties Professor Briggs succeeds in presenting a fascinating account of the breakdown of the 
old terminology based on ‘ranks’, orders, and ‘degrees’. Eric Hobsbawn studies the psychology 
of the contenders in the process of collective bargaining in the nineteenth century and qualifies 
his speculations with examples from present-day economies which have attained the early 
stage of industrial development. His tentative conclusions should provoke further research into 
the subject. 

Mr. J. E. Mortimer’s trade-union history falls into the category of those written by the official 
of the union in question. The book could not be the work of a professional historian, but it is 
far removed from the ‘Jubilee Souvenir’ type of study. In every period the author’s method is 
to sketch the wider setting of TUC activity and to place the AESD’s history within that frame- 
work, then to describe the AESD’s annual conference, and finally to embellish this with ap- 
propriate extracts from The Draughtsman. If this narrative method does not favour readability, 
at least it provides a quarry in which later historians may find many a shining streak of ore. 
The AESD is an interesting trade union in that its members are ‘white collar’ workers and yet 
for various reasons they are nearer the work bench than most of that variety. While there has 
always been a large group within the union that has opposed political action—the AESD did 
not affiliate to the Labour Party until 1944—\the union in recent years has acquired a reputation 
for passing ‘left-wing’ resolutions. In his final chapter Mr. Mortimer convincingly interprets 
the peculiarities of his union. There is also an excellent set of appendixes. 

It has been a long time since public opinion was as antagonistic to trade unions as it is at the 
moment. Yet we have recently been treated to a spate of books about them. Of these, Mr. 
Harry Welton’s is the slightest. His appendixes are the best part of the book, though the pro- 
mised bibliography does not materialize. While the chapter on employer’s organizations con- 
tains some useful information, the inter-relationships between employers, the unions, and the 
state are almost completely neglected. The author mingles opinion with information rather 





TRADE UNIONS AND THE GOVERNMENT. By v. L. ALLEN. (Longmans. Pp. 326, 
35s.) 

A NEW APPROACH TO INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. By H. A. CLEGG. (Blackwell. Pp. 
viii+ 140, 18s. 6d.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE LABOUR AND CO-OPERATIVE 
PARTIES: AN HISTORICAL REVIEW. By BARBARA SMITH and GEOFFREY OSTERGAARD. 
(Hansard Society. Pp. 32, 2s.) 
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haphazardly but does not make any serious attempt at objective analysis. Finally, it is all 
presented in the most inelegant style. 

In a very different category are the works of Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Allen. Both are con- 
cerned with the relationship between the trade-union movement and political authority. Mr. 
Macdonald’s approach is historical, beginning with the Statute of Apprentices and ending on 
the brink of the 1960’s. In such circumstances one would not expect a detailed disquisition; and 
indeed for certain periods Mr. Macdonald’s treatment approaches the cursory. Two pages on 
the 1930’s seem hardly adequate even in so concise a work as this. The treatment of the General 
Strike is slight and, it seems, rather unfair to the strikers. After the revaluation of the pound 
in 1925 the Government supported the employers in the demand for wage decreases, the 
Prime Minister affirming that all British workers should accept cuts in order to ‘put British 
industry on its feet’. Here the state appeared to be identifying itself with the employers, just as 
under a Labour Government the state can be, and often is, identified with the workers. But 
Mr. Macdonald does not venture into the complicated relationship between the Labour Party 
and the trade unions. While realizing that the nature of the state has changed and is changing, 
he tends to treat it as an entity that is remote from the pressure of conflicting groups. 

Mr. Allen’s approach and attitude is very different. He is instinctively in sympathy with 
trade-union aspirations. He deals with various aspects of the relationship between trade unions 
and the government, though within that framework his treatment tends to be historical. The 
result may be somewhat confusing in fact for the general reader; but it does permit a more 
exhaustive interpretation. Many will agree with the opinion implied in Mr. Allen’s concluding 
sentence that trade unions use their power with more constraint and more sense of social 
responsibility than most other groups in society. But to agree with this does not involve accep- 
tance of the author’s ‘legend of power’, that is, that the power of the trade-union movement 
today is based on a myth. Power is not something that is measured only in positive terms. There 
can be power to obstruct as well as power to initiate. Consequently in this context what did not 
happen is almost as important as what did happen. Especially when Labour Governments are 
in power the TUC exercises a tacit veto on large areas of policy. It restricts the area in which the 
Labour Government can operate, especially in matters of economic policy. While Mr. Allen’s 
knowledge of the trade-union movement is extensive, one might almost say unrivalled, backed 
up as it is by the minutes of the TUC General Council, this cannot always be said of his 
portrayal of the wider political situation. For example, his account of the 1931 Cabinet crisis 
is based on C. L. Mowat’s Britain between the Wars, which has been largely nullified by Mr. 
Bassett’s later work, Nineteen Thirtyone. It appears that the General Council’s part in the 
crisis was far weightier than Mr. Allen would allow. In fact the fall of the Second Labour 
Government may have been predominantly due to the General Council’s intervention. Nor was 
1906 the year in which James Mawdsley stood for Parliament and his union affiliated to the 
Labour Party. The latter year was 1902 in which, incidentally, Mawdsley died. 

Both these books are undoubtedly worthy additions to the library of any social historian or 
political theorist. Mr. Macdonald’s is a very useful framework for more detailed study. Mr. 
Allen is more informative and more thoughtful, if not always more lucid. He can be very 
penetrating at times and his book is certainly an important contribution to the study of the 
telationship between trade unions and the state. 

Mr. Hugh Clegg is more concerned with the relations within industry than with the relations 
between industry and the state. Industrial democracy as an aspiration has, says Mr. Clegg 
stirred revolutionary expectations out of all proportion to its potential, in the same way that in 
the nineteenth century ‘democracy’ promised and excited hopes of a juster society and then to 
some extent disappointed them. This disappointment, however, was mitigated when, with the 
tise of Communism and Fascism, trade unionists realised that parliamentary democracy did 
have much to offer them. In authoritarian societies the trade unions are the creatures of the 
employer-state. In democratic societies the trade unions have the right of opposition to the 
employers and to the government. In the light of this exegesis Mr. Clegg lays down his three 
Principles of industrial democracy. Trade unions must be independent both of the state and 
management; only the trade unions can represent the industrial interests of the workers; and 
the ownership of industry is irrelevant to good industrial relations. Mr. Clegg measures several 
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countries with the yardstick of these principles. Here the general reader will probably be most 
interested by his chapters on Western Germany, Yugoslavia, and Israel. The author’s con- 
clusions are that workers can share in management if not actually control it; but whatever the 
management or ownership of industry it is essential that the unions should retain their function 
of ‘the opposition’ in industry in order to safeguard the standards and interests of the workers. 
This stimulating little book deserves to become an imperative choice for all discussion groups 
that are concerned with trade-union activities. 

Miss Smith and Mr. Ostergaard have produced a useful booklet which reviews the constitu- 
tional relations between the Labour and Co-operative Parties, a hitherto largely unexplored 
field. Their account shows that the association has been one in which the Labour Party has 
gradually secured the upper hand. Each new ‘treaty’ of alliance has been the result of the 
Labour Party—in recent years largely at the prompting of the trade unions—demanding and 
successfully obtaining greater concessions from the junior partner. Consequently the question 
arises whether the eventual outcome will not be the absorption of the Co-operative Party. The 
authors explain the factors working against such an integration. Opposed to such an outcome 
themselves, they argue that the Co-operative Party would not be able to function as a pressure 
group both inside and outside the Labour Party, if it were completely integrated. The reader is 
left hoping that Miss Smith and Mr. Ostergaard are extending their researches in order to 
produce a much larger work describing the regional and ideological rivalries within the co- 
operative societies, the impact which the societies make on the Labour Party’s policy and their 
relationship to the state. 


FIVE BOOKS ON INDIA! 


W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


University of Durham 


THE most important development in recent study of Indian politics has been the entry of 
anthropology into the field. In African studies this is no novelty, but in India anthropologists, 
Indian and foreign, have only just begun to forsake the primitive tribes and move into rural 
India. They do so just at the time when mass politics is reaching the same level. Caste is one of 
the anthropologists’ chief quarries and in pursuit of it they have been drawn into areas of 
political activity which have become increasingly influential and which have been neglected by 
political scientists. 

Mr. Harrison is a student of politics but his book is one of the first to take account, on an all- 
India scale, of some of the findings of anthropology. As such it is something of a landmark. 

Mr. Harrison’s general thesis is that in a society like that of India, political democracy—in 
the sense of a distribution downwards of political power—points towards disintegration, and 
that if this tendency is to be checked it is likely to require or invite the use of authoritarianism of 
one kind or another. The argument was very worth while putting—and many influential Indian 


1 INDIA: THE MOST DANGEROUS DECADES. By SELIG s. HARRISON. (Princeton 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 340. 40s.) 

SELECT DOCUMENTS ON ASIAN AFFAIRS: INDIA, 1947-50. Ed. by s. L. POPLAI. 
(Oxford University Press. 2 vols. Pp. 664+-693. 87s. 6d.) 

COMMENTARY ON THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA. By p. b. Basu. (S. C. Sarkar 
& Sons, Calcutta. 3rd ed. 2 vols. Pp. 848+-809. £6.) 

SHORTER CONSTITUTION OF INDIA. By p. p. Basu. (S. C. Sarker & Sons, Calcutta. 
2nd ed. Pp. 653. Rs. 23.) 

INTRODUCTION TO THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA. By p. p. Basu. (S. C. Sarkar 
& Sons, Calcutta. Pp. 351. Rs. 10.) 
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readers of the book have found it for this reason stimulating, if not disturbing. What is far less 
certain is whether the pessimistic answer suggested is warranted by a total view of the trends. 
It is not even clear that the author has convinced himself on this. 

The book has been given a somewhat curious shape by Mr. Harrison’s interest—only to be 
expected from the author of the pioneering little study of Caste and the Andhra Communists— 
in the Indian Communist Party. He begins (apart from a slight historical sketch) with two basic 
chapters on ‘The New Regional Elites’ and ‘The New Caste Lobbies’. In the former, Mr. 
Harrison sets out the case for believing that, with the weakness (for different reasons) of Eng- 
lish and Hindi alike as national languages, regional languages are gaining in importance and 
with them are rising new leaders whose power and appeal and interest are limited to the region. 
The national character of the political, intellectual, and even administrative leadership is on its 
way towards being broken up. The theme of the other chapter is not unrelated: for the new 
regional élites are more closely bound to the traditional social structure of caste. The rise of 
regional politics and the fresh significance of caste membership as a political factor come 
together; in most states, politics on a regional scale gives scope and opportunity to certain 
(usually peasant proprietor) castes who are firmly entrenched in the social and economic life of 
a region, or, (as in Andhra) part of a region, and whose horizon does not extend any further. 

At this point Mr. Harrison seems to break the thread in order to examine the Communist 
Party in this context of language and region. This task extends over fully one-third of the book. 
The discussion of the Communist Party in fact extends well into the final chapter on ‘The 
Stresses of Indian Politics’. It is a fascinating study—the party accurately and in detail shown 
as at once the exploiter and the victim of caste- and language-aligned politics. The author would 
no doubt argue that here is no break of argument but only the sharpening of the main point 
through a review of a crucial case. For if, of all political parties, the normally centralized com- 
munists can be revealed as no more than ‘a loose federation of regional units’, then what 
chance has any other party to be effectively a national organization? 

It is faintly odd to find an American saying that if parties purporting to be national cannot 
manage to be more than loose federations, the polity is under threat of disintegration. Of course 
Mr. Harrison may believe, perhaps rightly, that the United States’ achievement of unification 
without authoritarianism was dependent on many favourable factors which are missing in 
India. But the evidence which he produces of trends towards authoritarian thinking in India is 
not very convincing and he seems to underestimate the strength and value of India’s tradi- 
tional capacity for holding together conflicting tendencies. 

But more direct criticisms can be offered of the author’s argument. In the first place, however 
important the Communist Party may be, both in itself and as an indication of the general 
difficulty of keeping the pressures of region and caste in order, this cannot justify limiting dis- 
cussion of the still overwhelmingly important Congress Party to a mere twenty-five pages. (In 
fact, the importance of ‘dominant castes’ as controlling forces in regional politics is one of the 
great new factors making for a continuation of Congress supremacy: votes go to those who can 
do favours, and governments are consequently not easily defeated.) If there is a conflict between 
traditional-regional and modern-national ways of doing politics, it is going to be resolved inside 
Congress. 

Moreover, the process Mr. Harrison exposes is only one side of the story. The anthropologists, 
understandably, concentrate their attention on the influence ‘upwards’ of such alignments as 
caste; they are usually less interested in the influence ‘downwards’ of institutions such as party 
and parliament. By choosing the language front on which to centre his argument Mr. Harrison 
is on favourable ground, but he has not examined adequately the total role of the new regional 
leaders. Politics at the lower levels is certainly conducted in an idiom very different from that of 
New Delhi, but the point about the new regional figures such as Kamraj Nadar or Chavan 
(Chief Ministers at Madras and Bombay) is that they do much more than simply express 
Tegion-caste claims; they are also the men, the only men perhaps, who can and do tame and 
instruct the wild forces beneath them; they lead them into the ways of the Plan and the all- 
India polity; they are the great intermediaries between the two styles of politics. And in differ- 
ing proportions the same mixture of roles is played by central and state parliamentarians, party 
Officials, and others. 
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All this said, it remains true that Mr. Harrison puts a case that needs to be very seriously 
considered, and this book constitutes an important contribution to studies on Indian politics. 

With the volumes of documents edited by Mr. Poplai we are back on more familiar and well- 
trodden ground. The work is done under the auspices of the Indian Council of World Affairs 
and although the general title of the series may imply a greater degree of coherence in ‘ Asian 
Affairs’ than they in fact possess (the only other volume so far published is on China, Korea, 
Japan, 1947-50), there can be little doubt as to the usefulness of bringing together the Indian 
documents. One volume contains those pertaining to internal affairs, the other external (a 
separation which is awkward only in the case of Kashmir), and the former covers partition, 
constitution-making, integration of princely states, and the statements of the parties on im- 
portant public policy. Some of this has already been collected in previous books, especially on 
the constitution. The only unexpected feature of the collection is that Congress speeches and 
resolutions get 10 pages against the 114 given to other parties; did the party as such have really 
so little of interest happening within it during the immediate post-independence years? The 
only deplorable feature of the work is its timing; why, if the job began in 1950 and includes no 
document dated later than January 1950, was publication delayed until 1959? 

If Mr. Harrison pioneers the borderlands between politics and anthropology, Mr. Basu is a 
well-established chief in that other frontier province of constitutional law. The first edition of 
his exhaustive Commentary came in 1950 and the third is dated 1955-6. The reference to Indian 
cases under each Article of the Constitution seem very thorough and in addition other political 
systems (mainly U.K. and U.S.) are looked at to provide parallels and contrasts. The third 
edition makes a point of taking in non-judicial material, especially in the sections on the pro- 
cedure and practice of Parliament, but one notices with some regret that few of the references 
here belong to the post-1952 period when in fact several important rulings and decisions were 
given. In 1958 Mr. Basu brought out his Shorter Constitution (the 2nd edition followed in 1959) 
to serve as an abridgment of, and a post-1955 supplement to, the Commentary. The comparative 
material goes out but the Indian case law is full and accurate. Mr. Basu’s Introduction (1960) 
is the only work of the three which attempts what has been done before: clause by clause in- 
terpretation is replaced by a general review of the provisions. It is to be hoped that Mr. Basu 
will be able to continue his more important marshalling of Indian case law in further editions of 
his standard reference books. 





AFRICAN STUDIES! 


K. W. J. POST 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 
University of London 


Books about Africa are now coming thick and fast from the presses. For those who are 
interested in the political development of the new states and in the phenomenon of African 


1 GHANA, THE ROAD TO INDEPENDENCE. By F. M. BOURRET. (Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xv +246, 30s.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN NIGERIA. By KALU EZERA. (Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. xv+-274. 30s.) P 

AWO. By OBAFEMI AWOLOWO. (Cambridge University Press. Pp. xii+316. 25s.) 

SIR GEORGE GOLDIE AND THE MAKING OF NIGERIA. By J. £. FLINT. (Oxford 
University Press. Pp. ix+340. 30s.) 

THE TWO NATIONS. By RICHARD GRAY. (Oxford University Press for the Institute of Race 
Relations. Pp. xvii+373. 42s.) 

THE VISION SPLENDID. By BRIGADIER C. E. LUCAS PHILLIPS. (Heinemann. Pp. 384. 25s.) 

ERITREA, A COLONY IN TRANSITION. By G. kK. N. TREVASKIS. (Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Pp. viii+ 137. 21s.) 

SOUTH AFRICA AND WORLD OPINION. By PETER CALVocoRESSI. (Oxford University 
Press for the Institute of Race Relations. Pp. 68. 6s.) 
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nationalism this means two things. First, the material available is becoming quite impressive 
in bulk, though not always in quality. Secondly, it is now becoming possible to apply fairly 
rigorous standards to each book as it appears, to make comparisons, and to expect new writers 
to be aware of the work of others. 

West Africa and the Central African Federation are the most frequently written about, for 
fairly obvious reasons. The recent independence of Nigeria has naturally tended to bring her 
into prominence in the first group, but we may note first of all the publication of a revised 
edition of F. M. Bourret’s book on Ghana. This has brought the account of the development of 
the Gold Coast up to the attaining of independence under its new name. Based on an extremely 
thorough reading of available documentary sources, it is a valuable work of reference. It seems, 
however, somehow to fail to capture the spirit and drive behind the movements described— 
Kwame Nkrumah’s CYO and CPP, or the National Liberation Movement in Ashanti. For 
deeper analyses of these it will be necessary to wait a little longer; in the meantime we are lucky 
to have Dr. Bourret’s painstaking work at our disposal. 

There is now also a rather more specialized survey of Nigeria’s road to independence in 
Kalu Ezera’s Constitutional Developments in Nigeria. Quoting Sir Ivor Jenning’s remark that 
‘Constitutional development is always empirical’ in the new states, Dr. Ezera sets out to trace 
the various factors involved in the evolution of Nigeria’s federal constitution, basing his work 
mainly upon an analysis of the ‘Richards Constitution’ of 1946, and the ‘ Macpherson Constitu- 
tion’ of 1951 and the revisions of the latter which have led up to the present constitution. 
Unfortunately, possible haste in preparing this work for publication seems to have led to some 
misprints and errors. The Sardauna of Sokoto’s name, for instance, is given as Ibrahim on 
page 154, and (correctly) as Ahmadu on page 177. It is not true (page 201) that all the 184 
Members of the Federal House of Representatives in 1954 were elected ‘on the basis of single- 
member constituencies’. In the bibliography E. E. Obahiagbon is called ‘Onahiagbon’, and 
in the Index Sir Kitoye Ajasa is called ‘Akasa’. With regard to interpretation of events it is 
too early to be dogmatic, but it is perhaps misleading in the case of the Action Group to suggest 
that it was the ‘ political wing’ of Egbe Omo Oduduwa in 1951, or that the Egbe ‘gave birth to 
the Action Group’. Evidence on this point may be found in Chief Obafemi Awolowo’s auto- 
biography, Awo. In Chapter xiv he describes how the Egbe at one stage even called on its 
members to leave the new party and to join the Egbe’s proposed ‘ political wing’. This auto- 
biography is not only of the greatest interest to students, and in such matters of detail. It is also 
a fascinating account of the life of an African nationalist leader who fought his way to the top 
in a way which would have gladdened the heart of Samuel Smiles, and who is, moreover, 
regarded as more ‘moderate’ and pro-Western than most of his contemporaries. Much can be 
learnt about modern West Africa by reading this book alongside the earlier autobiography of 
Kwame Nkrumah. 

Turning from modern nationalists to the old Empire-builders, we find that Dr. J. E. Flint 
has now added to the biographies of Lord Lugard and Sir Harry Johnston one of Sir George 
Goldie. Although Goldie destroyed his personal papers Dr. Flint has been able to build up 
from other sources a most interesting account of the development of the Royal Niger Company 
and its activities in opening the River Niger to British trade. With a whole chapter devoted to 
‘The Revenge of the Brassmen’ one could have wished for rather more about the groups with 
which Goldie came into conflict and the effect on them of that conflict. It should also perhaps 
be stated that the Brass raid on Akassa was in January 1895, not, as Dr. Flint repeatedly states, 
December 1894. 

When we come to the Central African Federation we find ourselves in a field of study in 
which it is difficult for the writer (and the reviewer) to remain balanced and objective. It is a 
great credit to Richard Gray that he has managed to do so in his book The Two Nations, 
which is the second volume of the trilogy on the development of race relations in the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland, and contains a chapter on the land problem by Philip Mason, who wrote the 
other two volumes. Covering the period 1918-53 this book is an attempt to show how the 
economic development of the Rhodesias, and particularly the evolution of a large group of 
Africans employed in mining and industry, resulted in a growing realization on the part of the 
dominant European minority that the old policy of segregation and ‘separate development’ 
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would have to be modified considerably. Perhaps most interesting of all is the chapter on 
‘African Awakenings’, in which we can see emerging the nationalist movements which today 
are demanding the end of the Federation whose official doctrine was the ‘partnership’ of these 
‘Two Nations’. Admirably balanced and drawing on a formidable range of material, this book 
is essential reading for anyone who seeks to understand the situation in the Federation today. 

Sir Roy Welensky would be well pleased by Brigadier C. E. Lucas Phillips’s The Vision 
Splendid. The result of a ‘one-man Monckton Commission’ carried out by the author of 
Cockleshell Heroes and Escape of the Amethyst, it sets out to show that ‘partnership’ is still not 
an impossible ideal in a Central African Federation. Brigadier Lucas Phillips’s idea of partner- 
ship is obviously that of Sir Roy—the gradual creation of an African middle-class which can be 
associated with Europeans on ‘equal’ terms. Thus we have pictures entitled ‘ African Progress’ 
and others called ‘Training the African’. The author’s attitude is on the whole paternal—there 
is another series of pictures entitled ‘The houses the white man builds for the black’—though 
this paternalism breaks down suddenly on one occasion when, lamenting the standards of dress 
of some Africans, he remarks ‘It is extremely disagreeable to rub shoulders with filthy specimens 
one meets in post offices.’ Disposing of the thorny question of the federal franchise in seven 
lines on page 296 he also remarks that ‘large numbers of Africans have failed to register’ on the 
‘multi-racial electoral roll’. He does not mention that by far the largest number of Africans were 
not eligible to register in the first place. Not surprisingly Dr. Banda and Kwame Nkrumah meet 
with his strong disapproval, as does the Devlin Report. At the end of this book one is left 
with the feeling that the tide of history is against Brigadier Lucas Phillips; whether or not this 
is a matter for regret is another question. 

Lastly, two odd men out. G. K. N. Trevaskis’s book on Eritrea is a short account by a 
former administrative officer of the development of the nationalist movement in this small 
Italian colony on the Red Sea after its conquest by British forces, and its final merging with 
Ethiopia. It is of interest for two special reasons. First of all, because it shows that certain 
elements seem common to nationalist movements all over Africa—unemployment, land- 
hunger, and an urban population able to give a lead. Secondly, because it describes the process 
by which the 1,064,000 inhabitants of Eritrea became a part of a larger neighbour, instead of a 
separate state—the only ex-colony in Africa to have done this so far. 

Peter Calvocoressi’s South Africa and World Opinion is of interest chiefly to those who are 
concerned with international relations and especially the development of ‘world opinion’. 
Taking as his starting-point the shootings at Sharpeville, he analyses the reactions to this among 
members of the Commonwealth, the independent African states, and in the United Nations 
Organization, and shows how those who were horrified by the action of the South African in 
government found it difficult to translate thoughts into effective action. As an appendix we are 
given Mr. Macmillan’s ‘wind of change’ speech to the South African Parliament. 
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1 About 70 members of the Association and 14 visitors from overseas attended the 11th Annual 
s Conference, held at Leicester in March 1961. 

s At the Annual General Meeting held in the course of the Conference Professor W. J. M. 
n Mackenzie was re-elected Chairman of the Association for 1961-2. Mr. Hugh Berrington’s 


e resignation from the office of Hon. Treasurer and Secretary was received with regret and he 
e was warmly thanked for his services to the Association. Mr. John Day, of the Department of 
t Politics, The University, Leicester, was appointed in his place. 


The next Conference will be held at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
from 26th to 28th March 1962. The programme will be announced later. 

A. H. Birch has been appointed to the new Chair at Hull, D. V. Verney leaves Liverpool 
to take up a Professorship at the new York University, Toronto, and J. H. Burns has moved 





a from Aberdeen to a Readership at University College, London. 

ill 

th 

in MEMBERSHIP, MAY 1961 

d- 

8 The following names should be added to those published in Vol. viii, No. 3, and Vol. ix, No. 1, 
* of Political Studies: 

Glasgow Leicester Manchester 
ire D. D. Raphael P. Parks L. Gunn 
.. 
ng 
ns 
fo APOLOGY 


Mr. H. G. Nicholas wishes to express his regret for an erroneous reference to the death of 
David S. Lovejoy in a review of his Rhode Island Politics and the American Revolution 1770- 
1776 (Brown University Press) in Political Studies, vol. 7, no. 2. The reference was based on an 
apparently credible report which he now delightedly learns was mistaken. Mr. Nicholas wishes 
to express his sincere regret to Mr. Lovejoy and to his Publishers for any pain or inconvenience 
his reference may have caused. The Clarendon Press and the Editor wish to be associated with 
this statement. 
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MODERN BRITAIN 1885-1955. By HENRY PELLING. (Nelson. Pp. 
xii+212. 18s.) 


This book offers the first taste of a new History of England in eight volumes paradoxically 
published in Scotland. The editors, Professor Christopher Brooke and Mr. Mack Smith, have 
assembled a distinguished team of writers, and aim to produce books that are ‘reasonably 
short—long enough that the reader may feel he has really been shown the ingredients of a 
period, not so long that he loses appetite for anything further’. The notion of a series designed 
to stimulate rather than satisfy the reader is a noble one—how far is it fulfilled in the present 
volume? 

Mr. Pelling’s narrative of seventy crowded years is in dimensions an essay, in form a text- 
book, and in some of its aspects an evocative chronicle reminiscent of the B.B.C. Scrapbooks. 
Chapters of roughly equal length each discuss first international affairs, then domestic politics, 
and finally social change. Mr. Pelling succeeds in telling a readable story without excess of 
detail, but inevitably has shorn his textbook of much of the factual material required for 
examination purposes. Students of government, for example, will be surprised to find that the 
only reference to the Representation of the People Act of 1918 explains that it required a 
deposit of £150 from parliamentary candidates to be forfeited in the event of their failing to 
secure one-eighth of the votes cast. Again, in the sections upon social life, Mr. Pelling tries 
fairly to evaluate the trends (in most fields other than religion) but has to devote valuable space 
to enumerating trivia more likely to create nostalgia than understanding. This is true also of a 
well-produced series of plates, of which some are interesting historical documents, but others, 
such as the wedding of Princess Elizabeth, are merely evocative. Most students would no doubt 
prefer the long essay on the period which Mr. Pelling is well equipped to write, but they have 
here a sane and well-balanced account which they can recommend to their older children or to 
neighbours in reminiscent mood, and which may even prove a stimulus to further reading. 


University of Manchester WwW. R. WARD 


PARTY POLITICS: VOL. I: APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, VOL. II: 
THE GROWTH OF PARTIES. By sir 1VOR JENNINGS. (Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. xxxiv-+388 and pp. vii+404. 45s. each.) 


The volumes under review are to be followed by a third, dealing with leading political ideas. 
All three may be considered as a sequel to the author’s Cabinet Government and Parliament. 
Appeal to the People falls into a number of sections. The first consists of the history of elec- 
toral boundaries, the history of the franchise, and two shorter historical accounts of the 
machinery of elections and corruption. In all of these chapters there is scope for Sir Ivor’s 
talents as lawyer and historian. As in Cabinet Government and Parliament he has collected the 
necessary references and precedents, both ancient and modern, and has commented on them 
with wisdom. The chapter on the decline of electoral corruption is of particular brilliance. 
In the rest of the volume the legal and historical approach is not so appropriate, because the 
subject-matter is more political, sociological, and, latterly, statistical. The middle section deals 
with the political influence of newspapers, with party propaganda and other more indirect 
types of propaganda, and with concepts of rank and class. Here the treatment is less adequate. 
There is mention of the varying degrees of activity among party members, but there are no 
general references to militants or to opinion leaders. Nor, when mention is made of ‘the ruling 
few’, is the argument linked with any reference to theories about élites. 
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In the final section of the volume the author enters the dangerous jungle of psephology, 
swarming with swings and party images. Sir Ivor has mastered much of this material, and has 
analysed it in language refreshingly free from jargon. He has carefully checked the statistics in 
the books he has read (and has discovered a misleading table in Marginal Seat). He has not 
always managed to put his conclusions unambiguously. For instance, his proposition that the 
‘swing of the pendulum’ is caused mainly by the new voters and the non-voters is perhaps more 
a statement about probabilities than a conclusion from actual findings. He is also, in spite of 
devoting an appendix to the topic, needlessly confusing about ‘swing’. ‘Swing’ is merely an 
aggregative measure of certain voting changes. If it is not meaningful to apply it in any given 
case, it follows that it should not be applied. Thus, we should be wary of applying the concept in 
comparing two constituencies, in one of which a Liberal has stood for the first time for several 
elections, while in the other no Liberal has stood at any recent election. However, the author 
does not clearly distinguish between the use of ‘swing’ to describe what has already happened 
and its use in prediction. In the former case it is always possible to give a more complete 
account of what has taken place in any constituency, or group of constituencies, by bringing 
in the Liberals, non-voters, and so on. The disadvantage is that, by showing the individual trees 
more clearly, the view of the landscape as a whole is obscured. But, if the concept of ‘swing’ 
is to be used for predicting which party will win, and by how many seats, we may have to 
generalize from a few cases, (for instance, the first returns at a general election) in order to make 
a prediction at all. At any particular general election the swing over the whole country may not 
be entirely uniform, but, unless some uniformity is assumed, prediction is impossible. In short, 
if the term ‘swing’ is misunderstood and improperly used, this is hardly the responsibility of those 
who use the term more intelligently. Indeed, ‘swing’, in the psephological sense, is in some ways 
a less misleading expression than the author’s own ‘swing of the pendulum’. Also, the con- 
sideration of by-elections is suddenly introduced, and is barely satisfactory. If it is claimed that 
the results of by-elections can be predicted approximately with the aid of the results at the 
previous general election, why cannot the results of the next general election be predicted 
approximately from current by-elections? In each of these two instances the obstacles would 
appear to be similar in principle. 

The second volume, The Growth of Parties, is largely chronological. From the Civil War to 
the present day, it traces the development of the parties, both in Parliament and the con- 
stituencies. It outlines the rise of ‘mass’ parties and the changes in organization which resulted 
from it. It ends with a general discussion of the nature of the existing parties and a brief review 
of the recent literature on the future of the Labour Party. The whole gives a more sweeping, 
comprehensive view of the development of British political parties than any other recent 
comparable book. The merits are similar to those of the previous volume. The defects 
are primarily those of omission. For instance, in the treatment of recent party organization, 
there is no reference to the ‘Wilson’ report on the organization of the Labour Party after the 
1955 election, and, although Lord Woolton is mentioned, his full role in reorganizing the 
Conservative organization is not adequately described. The Bow group is cited (p. 378), but the 
reader is not told exactly what it is. Something is said about the selection of parliamentary 
candidates, but the relation between sitting members and their constituency associations, as 
shown, for instance, by the fate of those members who voted against their parties on the 
Suez question, is not fully analysed. On this point Sir Ivor might have found it helpful to refer 
to Peter G. Richards’s Honourable Members. 

The other defects are of interpretation or emphasis. They sometimes result from the 
author’s fondness for expressive phrases, which add to readability but detract from clarity. 
For instance, on p. 61, he mentions the ‘apostolic succession’ of a set of Conservative political 
leaders. It is only a page later that the term ‘apostolic succession’ is revealed as ‘but a pic- 
turesque simile’. Yet on p. 75 we are told that we must find an apostolic succession for the 
Liberal Party. There is also a confusing passage on p. 120, where it is said that there is no evi- 
dence that Gladstone asked H. B. W. Brand, the Chief Liberal Whip, for advice on a really 
good vote-catching policy. Nevertheless, the next page and a half consist of the ‘advice’ that 
it would be ‘not uninstructive’ to assume that Brand gave. There is also reference to ‘electoral 
logic’ (p. 364), which would have kept the Labour Party in office until 1954. However, given 
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that the Conservatives won in 1951, had the ‘ “swing of the pendulum” operated normally’ 
in 1959 there would have been a Labour majority in that year (p. 370). The assumptions 
underlying ‘electoral logic’ and ‘normality’ are not made completely explicit and would seem 
to depend on a rather small number of instances. However, the prediction, on the last page of 
the book, that, if present lines of development continue, the next ten years will probably see 
a gradual decline in the Labour Party’s fortunes, points to a bleak picture for ‘logic’ and 
‘normality’. Repairs to the conceptual framework seem to be called for here. 

In spite of these (and similar) criticisms on particular points, both volumes are to be admired 
and recommended. The main general criticism must be that the author has been regrettably 
limited in his approach. In eight hundred pages surely some comparisons with parties and 
elections in other countries might have been possible? And should there not be some reference 
to those comparative theories about political parties, and interest groups, which have been so 
much discussed in the last ten years or so? Both volumes are readable and important, and may 
well become standard works: it is improbable that, with Cabinet Government and Parliament, 
they will become classics. 





R. S. MILNE 





THE BARGAINERS: A SURVEY OF MODERN TRADE 
UNIONISM. By GEORGE CYRIAX and ROBERT OAKESHOTT. (Faber & 
Faber. Pp. 228. 21s.) 


BREAKAWAY UNIONS AND THE SMALL TRADE UNION. 
By SHIRLEY W. LERNER. (Allen & Unwin. Pp. 210. 25s.) 


The relations between labour and management in this country form a complex pattern which 
is constantly, albeit slowly, changing; and there is a danger that our approach to the study of 
industrial relations may become outmoded and that we may focus our attention upon elements 
in the pattern that are now less important than they used to be. For this reason, and because 
works on this subject are often packed with too much detail, ill-balanced and tedious, we mav 
welcome the brief account provided by Messrs. Cyriax and Oakeshott, both of whom are 
apparently professional journalists who have closely observed the most recent major strikes 
and wage negotiations. They have interesting things to say about topics which do not often 
get careful consideration—the role of shop stewards, for instance, and the causes of unofficial 
strikes; and while not unsympathetic to unionism, they are sufficiently detached to be able to 
notice its structural faults and to make recommendations for their remedy. For all that, this 
book is rather slipshod: its style is uneven, and there is a degree of nonchalance about the 
references for facts which, while possibly designed to lighten the work, tends rather to raise 
suspicions about its reliability. One would have welcomed a more rigid analysis of a number of 
peculiarities of unionism—union structure, for instance—which are shrugged off with two or 
three examples of the contrasts that undoubtedly exist. In short, one is bound to feel that this 
book—which is in any case a work of considerable interest and no small value—would have 
been a great deal better if its authors had worked on it a little longer and more thoroughly. 
Mrs. Lerner treats us to a study of a very different character—a detailed examination of a 
small section of the industrial relations field. She appears to be fascinated by what might be 
described as the morbid anatomy of unionism: that is to say, the analysis of cases where, owing 
to ethnic conflict, geographical isolation, difference of skill or condition or some other factor, 
a break-away of union membership has occurred and consequently ‘dual unionism’ exists. 
The term ‘dual unionism’ is American in origin and there is no doubt that the phenomenon is 
much more widespread over there—and so is concern about methods of removing or limiting 
it, by governmental regulation or by action of the AFL-CIO. In this country, however, prob- 
lems of this type often pass unnoticed: but Mrs. Lerner was right to bring them to our attention, 
for they have certainly existed here, and do still. She provides us with careful accounts of the 
history of the United Clothing Workers, a Communist-dominated East London union of the 
period 1929-35, and of the groups that, usually for reasons of skill differential, broke away 
from the Post Office Engineering Union. To these she also adds the case of a small body, the 
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Chemical Workers Union, which was so overshadowed by the Transport and General that it 
occupied virtually the same position of bitter conflict with ‘comrades and brothers’. The three 
studies are all etched with a keen eye for the most significant detail, and it is clear that Mrs. 
Lerner’s skill at social observation helps a great deal to make her book as absorbing and as 
penetrating as it undoubtedly is. 


Queen’s College, Oxford HENRY PELLING 




















































THE AMERICAN VOTER. By ANGUS CAMPBELL, PHILIP E. CONVERSE, 
WARREN E. MILLER, and DONALD E. STOKES. (John Wiley & Sons; London, 
Chapman & Hall. Pp. vili+-573. 68s.) 


CONVENTION DECISIONS AND VOTING RECORDS. By 
RICHARD C. BAIN. (Brookings Institution; London, Faber & Faber. Pp. xi+ 
327. 48s. 6d.) 


LA COUR SUPREME ET LE PROBLEME COMMUNISTE AUX 
ETATS-UNIS. By JEAN-PIERRE LASSALE. (Armand Colin. Pp. xiv-+276. 
N.P.) 


We are all familiar with American ‘behavioral science’ books, the names of whose authors 
appear on the spines like the titles of Wall Street brokerage firms, the research for which has 
I been paid for from grants of Foundations, written in ‘sociological American’, and demonstrat- 
. ing statistically and laboriously truths that no one has thought to question. 

Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stokes of the Survey Research Center at the University of 
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h Michigan, whose sample surveys of American voters in 1952 and 1956 were financed by the 
of Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Rockefeller Foundation respectively, have pro- 
ts duced in The American Voter a book that is reasonably well written, though it contains more 
se jargon than is necessary. Perhaps the tables and graphs are profuse in demonstrating, for 
av example, that those who liked Eisenhower were more likely to vote for him than those who 
re disliked him. On the whole the results of the surveys add little to the general picture of American 
eS voting behaviour that we already have. But such exercises are worth while if they give more 
en precision to the familiar picture. 

ial The authors do not regard the surveys as the most important feature of the book; and ‘the 
to usual appendices containing the questionnaires, statements of sample design and sampling 
his errors, and notes on statistical methods’ are omitted. The results seem to have been derived 
the from the direct answers of those interviewed with virtually no checking of their individual 
ise accuracy or honesty. The authors are aware of the limitations of their method. They can 


of be trusted, but it is still annoying not to have precise information about the questions asked. 
or There seem to have been about 1,200 interviews in 1952 and 1,300 in 1956. (The Mark Abrams 
his survey on ‘Must Labour Lose?’, about which so much has been made in this country, consisted 
ave of 724 interviews.) Table 15-8 on the relation of farm price trends and farm size to the 1956 
y. presidential vote of farmers consists of two items of information about each category, the 
fa proportion voting Democratic and (in the brackets of what follows) the total number of cases: 
be 100% (9), 55% (11), 70% (10), 50% (10), 62% (26), 33% (9), 41% (37), 6% (17). Although the 
ing authors point out that it is not their custom to present data involving so few cases, this table 
tor, plays an important part in their analysis of ‘agrarian political behaviour’. 

ists. Ironically, that chapter is the best in the book. From this I do not conclude that the less 
n is information the better, or even that the analysis in no way depends on the surveys. But most of 
ting the merits of the chapter are derived from the authors’ looking at the information about the 


rob- ‘farm vote’ anew and providing a plausible explanation of its behaviour, for which the results 
ion, — °f the surveys do not and could not provide any decisive ‘proof’. 
F the The importance of this book lies not in the information it presents but in what the authors 


F the do with it. Here is a careful, systematic, and sensible exposition of how ‘political attitudes’, ‘the 

way [— Political context’, and ‘the social and economic context’ may be related to ‘the electoral de- 

, the Jf cision’. As such, the book is to be highly recommended to anyone who wants to know what 
5540.2 P 
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those engaged in ‘voting research’ are about. The authors are conscious of the charge that 
‘voting research’ has become an end in itself, and they devote their first and last chapters to 
trying to relate ‘voting behaviour’ and ‘political institutions’. The effort is, I think, a failure, 
which unintentionally tends to demonstrate how right some of the critics are to dismiss a good 
many of the results of ‘voting research’ with ‘so what?’. But it is an honourable failure, and 
even the attempt adds something to the value of what is in any case a very good book. 

The junior partner in David, Goldman, and Bain has produced a companion volume to their 
The Politics of National Party Conventions, published—as is Mr. Bain’s book—by the Brookings 
Institution. Mr. Bain’s book almost stands in its own right: it is a simple and straightforward 
account of convention decisions and voting records, which could almost be read as a history of 
the American national party organizations, were Mr. Bain not so afraid to tell rather than 
allude to ‘famous’ stories (such as that of the ‘smoke-filled room’ at the 1920 Republican 
convention) and not required by his terms of reference to omit any account of the election 
campaigns. Thus the account of the 1900 conventions follows that of the 1896 conventions 
without any indication that one of the major realignments in American party politics had taken 
place in the 1896 election. But there are no grounds for complaint: Mr. Bain has done what he 
set out to do, and nothing more. 

One lapse from his usual clarity occurs in his references to the fight over the Democratic 
‘prohibition plank’ of 1928, when the reader might take the phrase about ‘an honest effort 
to enforce the eighteenth amendment’ to have been part of the minority plank instead of, as it 
was in fact, part of the majority plank. The author does not mention that the nominee, Alfred 
E. Smith, promptly repudiated that plank, an omission that illustrates how strictly Mr. Bain 
confines himself to his subject. 

Jean-Pierre Lassale’s La Cour Supréme et le Probléme Communiste aux Etats-Unis is 
Number 108 of the Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. It is a technical 
account of Supreme Court decisions of 1947-57 relating to federal and state anti-Communist 
legislation, congressional investigations of Communist activities, and the federal ‘loyalty’ pro- 
grammes. But there is sufficient background to make the details intelligible. 

M. Lassale knows his subject well and makes a number of shrewd comments. But inevitably 
an English reader will prefer to read the quotations from Supreme Court decisions and those 
from congressional acts (to which appendixes covering 17 pages are devoted) in the original. 
I think that in his general comments M. Lassale exaggerates the shifts in judicial interpretation 
of civil liberties since 1937 (though his position is supported by some American constitutional 
lawyers). He is surely right, however, in stressing that the outcome of the ‘constitutional crisis’ 
of 1937 was not necessarily a final settlement of the relations between the Court and the elective 
branches of the government. 

University of Manchester ALLEN POTTER 


BRISBANE 1859-1959—A HISTORY OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By GORDON GREENWOOD and JOHN LAVERTY. (Cumberland 
Press, Sydney. Pp. 695. N.P.) 


In the early nineteenth century the authorities in Eastern Australia decided that life in Port 
Macquarie, ‘the traditional repository for secondary offenders and more brutalized convicts’, 
was becoming far too comfortable, so a more remote and less congenial area was sought. 
Oxley was sent north exploring and in 1823 he selected Moreton Bay some 500 miles north of 
Sydney as a site for the new convict settlement. The large river which ran into the bay he named 
the Brisbane River, and this in turn gave the name to the city which grew up on its banks. 
A year after Oxley’s visit the first group of some thirty ‘thrice-convicted felons’ and their 
guards arrived in September and founded the settlement which was to become the capital of 
Queensland. As in other Australian settlements, the convicts were soon followed—and later 
swamped—by free settlers. By 1859 Brisbane had grown to such importance that it was in- 
corporated as a municipality and became the capital of a new colony. The development of 
local government in the ensuing hundred years is traced in this volume, which was prepared as 
part of the Brisbane centenary celebrations. 
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Unlike many historians the authors had a wealth of first-hand information on which to base 
their account. The temptation, therefore, to crowd the history with every possible detail must 
have been strong indeed, but the authors have struck a happy mean between detail and a 
readable account. Much of this has been achieved by relegating factual tables to appendixes 
conveniently placed at the ends of the relevant chapters. 

A great deal of the information in the book must inevitably be of local interest only, but the 
final chapter dealing with the achievements and problems of municipal government deserves 
to be widely read. In particular, a careful study of the working of the Greater Brisbane Plan 
will be worth while for anyone interested in local government. 

The authors and publishers are to be congratulated on a handsome and valuable publication. 


University of Liverpool ALAN BURGES 


GOVERNMENT IN ZAZZAU, 1800-1950. By M. G. smITH. (Oxford 
University Press for The International African Institute. Pp. xii+-371. 50s.) 


With this work Dr. Smith places many of us in his debt. Taking a Northern Nigerian Emirate— 
Zazzau or Zaria—he presents it to us not merely as another of the kingdoms with which Lord 
Lugard had to deal in the early years of this century, but as a highly organized state in its own 
right. Moreover, the author analyses the political system not at one point in time, but three— 
just before the Fulani conquest of 1804, in 1865 when the Fulani changes in the constitution 
had become apparent, and in 1950 when changes had been introduced as a result of ‘Indirect 
Rule’. 

Historians, political scientists, and social anthropologists (of whom Dr. Smith is one) will 
find this book of interest. The first group, however, may find themselves made a little uneasy 
by the nature of the source-material used. This is particularly the case with the government 
of Habe Zaria before 1804, since for his account of this the author has had to rely upon an 
account of government in Abuja, the place to which the Habe dynasty fled after being driven 
out by the Fulani. He concludes that the material on Abuja is sufficient to regard the system 
in nineteenth-century Abuja as essentially the same as that in eighteenth-century Zaria. 
Dr. Smith’s judgment must be trusted on this point, but it might have allayed some doubts 
if this reliability could have been demonstrated in more detail. Similarly, in the account 
of Fulani Zaria, for which the author tells us he had to rely mainly on oral evidence, some 
doubts may assail the reader. In the circumstances it might have been better if we could be 
told how it is possible to know exactly who held what offices at a particular time. 

Political scientists, who will probably be most interested in the ways in which the Fulani 
aristocracy met the challenge of British suzerainty, will feel happier, since for the period after 
1900 considerable documentary evidence is available to supplement oral accounts. A few 
statements may be questioned. On p. 277 it is stated that in 1950 the Jam’iyyar Mutanen Arewa 
was ‘organising to become the dominant political party’ in the North. All previously available 
evidence indicates its hurried reorganization in the middle of the elections, at the end of 
September 1951. On p. 290 the date of the series of indirect elections to the new Northern House 
of Assembly is given as 1950. The elections were in fact held during the last few months of 1951. 
In his account of the political system in 1950 the author might also have made more of the role 
of the Northern Elements’ Progressive Union as a radical party challenging the very nature of 
the system which has been analysed for us. It is not unknown for disgruntled members of the 
Fulani ruling group to ally themselves with NEPU, and in Zaria there is at least one case of a 
member of the Bornawa lineage doing this. 

All of these are, however, relatively minor points. This is a work of a new kind, comparable 
only to S. F. Nadel’s Black Byzantium in approach and interest. Dr. Smith has not only given 
us a mass of material about one of the Northern Nigerian Emirates, but he has also formulated 
a theory of government and used it as a framework for comparative study leading to a series of 
‘Laws of Structural Change’ in government. We may await his promised further applications 
of these with some impatience. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of London K. W. J. POST 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN PAKISTAN. By MUSHTAQ 
AHMAD. (Pakistan Publishing House, Karachi. Pp. 265. Rs. 10.12.) 


This scholarly work is a notable addition to the scanty literature on the politics of Pakistan 
since independence. The author, who is a Pakistani journalist and a former research officer of 
the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, has skilfully unravelled the tangled skein of his 
country’s politics from the transfer of power to the 1958 revolution. He takes us behind the 
constitutional facade in order to demonstrate exactly why parliamentary democracy stood no 
chance of establishing itself during the years 1947-58. The result is a singularly penetrating 
political survey. Mr. Ahmad can show how a political system works without having to resort 
to the current jargon about typologies and models; he can use statistics without being boring; 
he never avoids the problem of values; and he writes with a lucidity, precision, and grace which 
makes his book a pleasure to read. 

The treatment is analytical: the main sections deal with the head of state, the cabinet and 
prime minister, the civil service, parliament, and political parties. The head of state problem 
is examined in the light of political practices and personalities rather than in terms of legalistic 
arguments about constitutional powers. This applies equally to the scathing indictment of the 
cabinet and premiership under an unworkable multi-party system. The central theme of the 
short survey of the civil service is the massive corruption which prevailed at all levels. The 
chapter on parliament emphasizes its subordinate position as an instrument of the executive, 
the unrepresentative character of the rump of self-seeking landlords and lawyers who sat in it, 
and their lamentable failure to understand even the most elementary rules of parliamentary 
practice and procedure. The section on political parties, which is the first informed analysis 
of the subject, is a devastating exposure of the irresponsibility of leaders who were steeped in 
bigotry and provincialism and prepared to abandon every political principle in the mad scramble 
for the spoils of office. The book ends with some general reflections and a brief review of the 
first efforts of the military régime to reform the land system, suppress corruption, and achieve 
administrative reorganization. It is a measure of Mr. Ahmad’s political insight that, although 
he had completed most of his book before the coup d’état of General Ayoub Khan in 1958, his 
searching diagnosis makes it clear that the fall of the corrupt parliamentary régime was 
inevitable. 

This book is not for the general reader. It presupposes an intimate knowledge of the govern- 
ment and politics of Pakistan. Indeed, Mr. Ahmad might be taken to task for failing to set the 
stage properly for what he has to say. An introductory chapter on the emergence of Pakistan 
would have greatly added to the value of the book. This, however, is a minor criticism of a 
work which will be welcomed by every student of Asian politics interested in the pathology of 
liberal democracy in the new states. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford F. G. CARNELL 


THE ANTHILL, THE HUMAN CONDITION IN COMMUNIST 
CHINA. By s. LABIN. (Trans. by EDWARD FITZGERALD). (Stevens. 
Pp. x+443. 37s. 6d.) THOUGHT REFORM OF THE CHINESE 
INTELLECTUALS. By THEODORE H. E. CHEN. (Hong Kong University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. xiii+-247. 37s. 6d.) 


Over-production, the cancer of Western capitalism, has been replaced in China by over- 
bureaucratization, the cancer of Communism. A young Communist refugee has even predicted 
that the closed society from which he fled would ‘die of organisation as feudalism died of the 
sword and capitalism of money’. His testimony is amongst those collected in Hong Kong bya 
French Molletiste, Suzanne Labin, as the basis for a penetrating if impressionistic picture of 
a cross-section of Chinese society today. Some of her best points are, however, blunted by the 
reiteration of gibes calculated to besmirch French moscoutaires and she frequently seems to be 
conducting a campaign against the Mao-Mao rather than an investigation. Like so many books 
by French writers, The Anthill has no index. 
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The well-documented thesis that ‘a Communist is essentially a political animal’ leads to the 
conclusion that instead of political revolution being the result of an ideology engendered by 
objective economic change, it is the political revolution which utilizes ideological thought 
reform as the instrument for precipitating economic change. Maoist brain-washing comes to 
the help of Leninist dictatorship as the midwife of Marxist economic metamorphosis. 

Chinese Communism’s unprecedented psychological warfare from 1950 to 1957 upon the 
intellectual—in Communist parlance covering a broad and loose category of all educated 
people—has been studied by Professor Chen as its principal contribution to the techniques of 
totalitarianism. ‘Thought reform’ was conceived as the prerequisite of a concerted onslaught 
upon China’s economic problems; the indispensable foundation of ideological conformity 
which would explain away all doctrinaire-induced disasters and preclude criticism by eliminat- 
ing its sources in non-Communist premises. To this end, the distinction between education and 
political propaganda was eliminated. No nook or cranny of Chinese society was free from the 
penetration of totalitarian political imperatives. Natural as well as social scientists were forced 
to accept the dogma that knowledge could not be isolated from politics, and the cardinal sin 
was to refuse to acknowledge that ‘the Soviet Union is our Big Brother’. The so-called ‘Demo- 
cratic parties’ were given the task, under the supervision of the United Front Department of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, of regimenting the intellectuals. However, indirect 
pressure through a proliferating mass of satellite groups—especially the ‘discussion groups’ 
devoted to the mental torture of mutual self-criticism—provide the most insidiously effective 
instruments for securing a cowed conformity. The fragility of this technique was dramatically 
revealed by the ‘100 Flowers’ fiasco. 

It has been argued that the ‘100 Flowers’ policy foundered on the contradiction between a 
desire to rely upon voluntary persuasion in unfettered discussion and the insistence that 
Maoism alone must triumph. However, freedom of choice means the ability to choose wrong 
as well as right and Right as well as Left. The uninhibited criticism of May-June 1957 shocked 
the Chinese government into recognizing this unpalatable fact and they predictably chose 
Communism instead of freedom. To believe that their ersatz tolerance was ever meant to 
extend to an all-out onslaught on Communist ideology and institutions is tantamount to asking 
the self-conscious Chinese ruling class to adopt the casual attitude towards the inarticulate 
major premisses of their political and economic system that is fashionable in Britain today. 


University of Sheffield J. E. Ss HAYWARD 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1957. Ed. by 
NOBLE FRANKLAND. (Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Pp. xvi+539. 70s.) 


The editor of the volume is fully justified in his complaint that 1957, a year mercifully free of 
major crises, lacks a clear focus for documentation. Out of the deluge of public documents, 
Mr. Frankland has chosen just over 170. Few only are of great importance in themselves and 
the majority merely illustrate the major issues involved. The selection, which must have 
presented great difficulties, is very successful especially in opening the general section on the 
Cold War with the correspondence between Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Macmillan. This corre- 
spondence was of little effect on the course of events but it lucidly sums up the major issues at 
stake towards the end of the year. 

Mr. Frankland has adopted a new division of the material which could scarcely be bettered. 
He begins with the general issues of the Cold War and with its specific problems in the Middle 
East, in Germany, and in the Far East; the second part gives us some documents on disarmament 
and on the arms race; the third is devoted to the Middle East; and the last deals with intra-bloc 
relations within the Western and the Eastern camps. 


King’s College, Aberdeen JOSEPH FRANKEL 
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JOHN LOCKE: TWO TREATISES OF GOVERNMENT. Edited 
by PETER LASLETT. (Cambridge University Press. Pp. xiii+521. 55s.) 


LOCKE ON WAR AND PEACE. By RICHARD H. COX. (Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. Pp. xx+220. 35s.) 


While post-war interest in Hobbes has sprung from external events, that in Locke has come 
from the discovery of new information about him and his writings. The above, both good 
books, are based upon this extended knowledge. 

Mr. Laslett, already known in this field, presents a text of Locke’s Two Treatises, which 
does not greatly modify those in use, but has, we are told, the virtue of being the best text 
available. Locke was dissatisfied with the early printings of this work and appears to have left 
behind two corrected copies. One of these copies—the more authentic and the one especially 
intended for posterity—has so far defied recovery. The second master-copy, however, came 
eventually to Christ’s College, Cambridge, and it is the Christ’s copy that Mr. Laslett has 
followed here. In addition, he has provided much bibliographical material, including a collation 
of his copy text with the various early printings of the Treatises, a list of printings up to 1956, 
and a note on the sources used by Locke based upon knowledge of his library and notebooks. 

In an extensive Introduction, Mr. Laslett considers Locke’s career and writings, developing 
the thesis that the Two Treatises were substantially written between 1679 and 1681 (or 1683 at 
the latest). Far from being an ex-post justification of the Revolution therefore, it is ‘an Exclusion 
Tract’; moreover the Second Treatise was largely complete before the First was begun. Next, 
on the question of Locke’s attitude to Hobbes, evidence is given to the effect that Locke is 
unlikely to have had Hobbes’s work in hand or in mind, even for the Second Treatise. The 
Introduction closes with a general survey of Locke’s political theory. 

Brushing aside preliminary hints of great labour, calculated to make the reader tired before 
he begins, I found the Introduction completely absorbing, except for the final survey of 
Locke’s theory. This survey makes high claims for Locke without showing that he can live 
up to them, and too often we are asked to praise what simply makes history. For the pur- 
pose in hand, I should have preferred instead that the editor had continued his bibliographical 
course, to give a precise history of the subsequent use and influence of the Two Treatises. On 
the mechanics of the book—the variant readings to the text are not put into footnotes, but are 
collected in a lump at the end. Reading these variants in their context was, I found, hard work. 
This apart, the book is extremely well produced. 

Often drawing on the same sources as Mr. Laslett, Mr. Cox proceeds in the opposite direc- 
tion, in a commentary on Locke’s theory concerning relations between states. This enterprise 
requires a re-examination of Locke’s views on the state of nature and natural law, after which 
Mr. Cox concludes that Locke is really a Hobbesian fellow-traveller. Thus, according to the 
real Locke, the state of nature is one of conflict and insecurity, where the law of nature is largely 
ineffective. Such a law, in any case, derives from men’s desire for, and rights to, self-preservation 
rather than any duty to others. Again, peace is based on artifice, and in this construction there 
is only one contract, for there is no middle term between the state and anarchy. Similarly, 
sovereign states are in the state of nature with regard to each other, there being no natural 
international society, as indeed there is no natural society at all. So far has Locke deserted 
Hooker and Grotius. 

In defence of this thesis, Mr. Cox tries to show that progressively through the Treatises Locke 
moves from the position usually attributed to him to that of Hobbes. Further support comes 
also from following Locke’s own advice as to how political tracts should be read in order to 
extract the authors’ intentions from the subterfuges the times may require; from recalling 
Locke’s great fear of persecution, his anxiety to conceal his authorship of the Two Treatises, 
and his denial of acquaintance with Hobbes’s work when he could hardly have escaped know- 
ing a great deal of it. There are also the assertions of Locke’s contemporaries to the effect that 
he was a disguised Hobbist. 

After a slow start, Mr. Cox’s book turns into a well-composed and well-documented argu- 
ment. It brings together much material in Locke about relations between states that is often 
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passed over, or found disturbing and conveniently forgotten. The author does not tidy up 
afterwards. What are we to do now with the other parts of Locke’s doctrine? And what is left, 
for instance, of Locke’s constitutionalism? But Mr. Cox has made his case ably enough to 
demand it be taken seriously. 


The Queen’s University of Belfast HOWARD WARRENDER 


MONTESQUIEU: PIONEER OF THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By w. sTARK. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. Pp. xii+214. 25s.) 


Times go by turns, and it was perhaps inevitable that Montesquieu should in due course appear 
as a ‘pioneer of the sociology of knowledge’. Whether Dr. Stark establishes his case is hardly 
for a non-sociologist to say. But certainly no clear picture of a theory which might be called 
Montesquieu’s sociology of knowledge emerges from the analysis. The analysis remains 
valuable, not least because the author’s careful study of the texts enables him to bring forward 
little-known material to set beside the comparatively familiar arguments of De l’Esprit des Lois. 
His main contention—that ‘geographical determinism’ in Montesquieu’s thought ultimately 
yields to the superior force of non-material factors—is impressively supported. There is, 
nevertheless, something unsatisfactory about an exposition which, after emphatically asserting 
the primacy of ‘the political constitution’ among Montesquieu’s social determinants, shifts in 
its later phases to a much broader group of ‘moral forces’. The reader is left wondering whether 
Montesquieu’s own analysis ever progressed in reality much beyond a group of factors— 
climate, religion, laws, manners, mores—among which no clear priorities were established. 

Dr. Stark’s interpretation gives a very special place to the political structure of society, and 
this makes his book particularly interesting to readers primarily interested in Montesquieu’s 
political doctrines. Such readers may legitimately take issue on some points. The ‘separation 
of powers’ is dealt with in a refreshingly brisk fashion—four pages out of over 200. But the 
briskness leads to under-emphasis of the mechanistic aspects of the theory. Dr. Stark is over- 
anxious to establish the ‘ultimately organological ideal’ which, he holds, informs Montes- 
quieu’s thought. But the language of De Il’Esprit des Lois is too often that of ‘checks and 
balances’ for this aspect to be reduced to a secondary place. Again, when political institutions 
are accorded such importance, it is odd that one of Montesquieu’s constitutional types— 
aristocracy—is barely mentioned. It is true that Montesquieu says less about it than about 
democratic republics, but the aristocratic principle in a general sense is so important in his 
thought that his views on aristocratic republics have special interest. More generally Dr. Stark 
is inclined to use the terms democracy and democratic so freely as at times to obscure Montes- 
quieu’s preoccupation with a ‘free government’ which is not identified with democratic 
institutions. 

Full-length studies in English of Montesquieu’s thought have been surprisingly rare. Dr. 
Stark’s book is oriented differently from a book which might be written by a political scientist, 
but students of politics have reason to be grateful to him for a careful and stimulating study. 
If they disagree they will only be able to do so after renewed study of Montesquieu himself, and 
for this there is much to be said. 


University College, London J. H. BURNS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DEMOCRATIC THEORY. By HENRY 
B. MAYO. (Oxford University Press. Pp. vit+-316. 42s.) 

POLITICS AND VISION: CONTINUITY AND INNOVA- 
TION IN WESTERN POLITICAL THOUGHT. By SHELDON 
S. WOLIN. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston and Toronto. Pp. x+529. N.P.) 

THE IDEA OF ORDER: CONTRIBUTIONS TO A PHILOSOPHY 
OF POLITICS. By HANS BARTH. Translated by ERNEST W. HANKAMER 
and W. M. NEWELL. (D. Reidel, Dordrecht. Pp. vii+209. 31s. 6d.) 

Mr. Mayo’s book is offered as ‘a theory in the form of a few closely connected principles of 
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operation . . . which may be cast in both operational and normative terms to explain the 
[democratic] system and to justify it’ (p. vi). By ‘theory’ he means first conceptual analysis and 
the construction of a model system generally acceptable as a democracy; secondly, a considera- 
tion of the practical merits of institutions like P.R. or the secret ballot, to elicit general maxims 
for sound democratic organization; thirdly, a body of arguments to justify democracy as a 
system. 

This book is useful as a straightforward account of the standard arguments. The sophisticated 
reader, however, will find little to start him thinking. Mr. Mayo’s analysis of concepts like 
‘representation’ and ‘needs’ is too superficial. 

Professor Wolin ranges over the tradition of western political thought from Plato to Durk- 
heim and Elton Mayo, tracing elements of continuity, and showing how innovation comes from 
a shift in emphasis or a change in the organic relations between the concepts from which 
political theories are constructed. ‘Political philosophy is a form of “‘seeing”’ political pheno- 
mena and the way in which the phenomena will be visualized depends on where the viewer 
“stands” ’ (p. 17). 

Wolin sees political philosophy as ‘the attempt to render politics compatible with the require- 
ments of order. The history of political phi:osophy has been a dialogue on this theme.’ In Plato 
‘the vision of the philosopher has been of an order purged of politics, and he has produced 
a political philosophy from which politics and a good deal of what has been meant by political 
have been expunged’ (p. 11). But ‘political judgment has to deal . . . with the achievement of 
tentative stabilities within a situation of conflict’ (p. 65). This is where Machiavelli scores: ‘the 
new science was . . . adjusted to a world of movement rather than . . . aimed at freezing it’ 
(p. 213). But Machiavelli overlooks ‘one vital element . . . some notion of a unifying consensus 
for coping with the interest-ridden nature of the new politics’ (p. 240). Wolin’s interpretations 
of Luther, Calvin, and Hobbes turn on the problem of the relation between authority, com- 
munity, and consensus. For Hobbes, politics is the art of creating community where none 
exists in nature. He seeks to overcome particularity by the artifice of ‘representation’, and 
‘authorization’, and by the fifth law of nature, that enjoins ‘complaisance’, the opposite of 
‘intractability’. But precisely because Hobbes thinks of the political order solely as a system 
of rules created artificially by sovereign power, he fails to account for the unity which makes 
political conflict possible. 

Mr. Wolin argues that, since Hobbes, political theory has been in decline. Modern social 
science has persuaded us to resolve political phenomena into sociological, psychological, or 
economic components. Since the eighteenth century it has been fashionable to disparage the 
‘coercive’ political order, in contrast to the ‘spontaneous forces of society’. Wolin associates 
this trend with the growth of positivism. Both elements are to be found not only in liberalism, 
in the Utopian socialists, in Proudhon, and in the Pluralists, but also in Durkheim and in the 
managerialists from Saint-Simon to Burnham. The outcome has been the search for a stable 
society which can impose consensus, but in which authority is located not in the political order 
but in the ‘organization’. Political interest has not really declined ; rather, it has been sublimated 
into forms of association formerly considered non-political. Wolin regards this as dangerous, 
because it leaves out ‘generality’. ‘To contend that individual participation can be satisfied in 
a political way within the confines of non-political groups is to deprive citizenship of its mean- 
ing and to render political loyalty impossible’ (p. 433). Wolin agrees with Aristotle that parti- 
cipation in a ‘general order’ provides ‘an integrative experience which brings together the 
multiple role-activities of the contemporary person and demands that the separate roles be 
surveyed from a more general point of view’ (p. 434). Totalitarianism, he suggests, may be a 
reaction from the disintegration wrought by excessive groupism. 

This fascinating book justifies the dust-jacket promise of ‘new interpretations of major writers 
and movements’ and ‘new insights into . . . the place of modern social science in the history of 
political ideas’. 

Hans Barth is also concerned with the tension between order and political conflict. Here are 
seven essays, the first on the relation between philosophy and politics, the seventh an analytical 
treatment of the central theme—‘the immanent structural principles of order’, illustrated in 
five critical studies of Burke and the German Romantics; Antoine de Rivarol; de Lamennais; 
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Comte and de Maistre; and Bentham and Proudhon. He sees the structure of order as deter- 
mined by three elements: consensus, sanction, and authority. Philosophers are prone to con- 
centrate on one or other of these: Rousseau on consensus, Bentham on sanction, de Maistre 
on authority. Such concentration is perilous. To rely, for instance, wholly on authority is to 
lose sight of its dependence on loyalty and consensus, which in turn entail sanctions—not 
merely legal but also ‘moral sanctions’. All authority rests ultimately on acceptance, which 
cannot be forced. Accordingly, though order demands a final authority, this does not imply 
infallibility, nor deny to the individual conscience the right to criticize. 

This is an important but not an original principle. 

The most interesting of the critical essays are on Burke and de Lamennais. Professor Barth 
shows how wrong the German Romantics were in treating Burke as a fellow organicist. He 
uses the conflict in de Lamennais’ own life and thought as a lively illustration of his central 
theme. 

Professor Barth’s style is long-winded; his obscurity sometimes masks a platitude. Because 
this collection of occasional essays treats related topics, there is some repetition. There are 
Notes, but no Index, and the proof-reading is careless. 


University of Southampton S. I. BENN 


CHARLES BOOTH, SOCIAL SCIENTIST. By T. s. and M. B. SIMEY. 
(Oxford University Press. Pp. x+277. 30s.) 


This is an important book. There are three main reasons for this. In the first place, Booth is an 
important man in the story of British Social Science. Secondly, the fact that it has been written 
while his life work is still a memory gives it a contemporary, or near contemporary, significance. 
Thirdly, Professor and Mrs. Simey have given us a combination of biography and cultural 
appraisal that is masterly. 

The book has been divided into two parts: the first and largest is the biography. In it we are 
told of Booth’s background and his early business career and we also follow some of the stages 
of his philosophical growth, but we are led quickly to the story of his Life and Labour of the 
People of London. We are taken through this with considerable skill that combines critical 
ability with good narrative writing, and we are briefly carried through his ‘post-survey’ life 
to his death in 1916. This story is confined within 180 pages, but the balance is maintained 
with excellent care throughout, and though we know that we are reading the biography of a 
social scientist that has been written by two fellow social scientists this is not a fact that intrudes 
itself unduly, for the story is told well, and in it Booth’s strengths and weaknesses emerge. The 
early part may suffer from one of the great failures of biography—a tendency, if not towards 
adulation, towards the painting of a picture of a boy, and a young man, about whom there is 
little to criticize; but this is a minor point. 

To me, however, Part II of the book is the real challenge, for there Professor and Mrs. 
Simey bring an immense erudition to an analysis of the survey, to an appraisal of what Booth 
was trying to do, and in the ‘Conclusion’ to the task of placing Booth in his setting within the 
world of social science and sociology. We are carried through the survey again, but this time at 
a different level. Booth’s thoughts and preconceptions are laid bare, his technique is criticized, 
and some of the influences which affected him are discussed. He survives this treatment more 
clearly as a person, and we find ourselves thinking of him as a ‘Great Man’ and a ‘Great, if 
limited Man’ at the same tims. The contradictions in his thought emerge and we see the man 
who was influenced by Comte but who now has no interest in a science of society, and we 
find a doctrinal supporter of the Poor Law of 1834 who is talking about ‘limited socialism’. 
But the biggest contrast brought out by the authors is that he was pointing the way to a 
Welfare State, and yet the whole concept would have been abhorrent to him. 

In a sense the ‘Conclusion’ could almost stand as an essay by itself. Its scholarship is 
immense but it leaves one with a Booth who is somewhat lost and uncomfortable among the 
sociologists. It may seem a little unfair to contrast him with a man like Hobhouse, but it has 
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been argued that between them they split the world of sociology in this country; for Booth 
created an empirical interest in poverty that was to have an immense influence, and so he turned 
sociology into social science: Hobhouse turned it into social philosophy. 


University of Manchester BRIAN RODGERS 


POLITICAL MAN. By s. M. LIPSET. (Heinemann. Pp. 432. 30s.) 


Political sociology is emerging as the latest bridge over the gap which always tends to separate 
the study and teaching of political theory on the one hand and political institutions on the other. 
It fills out the theoretical abstractions, and illuminates the working of the machinery, by relating 
both to an analysis of specific social contexts and types of behaviour. Professor Lipset’s book 
is a good example of the genre and shows how our understanding of the postulates and func- 
tioning of democracy can be enlarged by investigating its ‘social requisites’. He argues that a 
stable democracy requires forces of both ‘cleavage’ and ‘consensus’. The former are necessary 
because they help to integrate voluntary organizations and so to provide countervailing powers 
to government; the latter are needed to put limits to this group conflict and to furnish a basic 
sense of unity. The implications of each are elaborated by detailed analyses of party systems, 
voting behaviour, the sources of participation in politics, the causes and nature of extremist, 
anti-democratic movements, the political process in trade unions, and much else, all presented 
with an encyclopaedic array of statistical and other evidence drawn from a very wide range of 
sources. 

It is easy, of course, to pick holes. A methodological doubt arises from what seems like a 
tendency to accept and to compare evidence from rather different sources, with little apparent 
consideration of the relative reliability of the data or of the validity of the procedures used to 
obtain them. There is, too, a certain lack of control: Professor Lipset seems at times to have 
lost sight of his main theme and to have been unable to exclude marginally relevant material. 
His discussion of the American intellectual, for instance, is extremely interesting, but hardly 
warranted at such length (though perhaps this feature of the book is due to its being to a great 
extent a reprint or reworking of material previously published in another form). 

Yet this is a readable and useful survey, providing an excellent introduction to what political 
sociology is about. In particular, the analysis of the various forces at work in the American 
party system is compendious and masterly, the class nature of the basic differences between the 
parties being made especially clear. It is obvious that the reason why there is no Labour party in 
the United States is that one already exists in the Democratic party. And Professor Lipset pro- 
vokes concern with his discussion of the strong strand of intolerance and authoritarianism 
which he detects in lower-class attitudes, and with his suggestion—which this reviewer at least 
found cogent—that the middle and lower classes can and do give birth to fascist-type move- 
ments which are more extreme and despotic than those of the traditional right. Especially 
interesting (and only apparently paradoxical) is the short section arguing that McCarthyism 
must be seen as an expression of populist extremism and as based on an appeal to the same social 
groups which supported that left-wing movement. In contrast, the book also provides a 
persuasive rationalization of the unintended political value of the oligarchic control frequently 
found in private associations like trade unions. Naturally, Professor Lipset does not advocate 
such organization, but he points out that although it does not provide for internal democracy it 
does make a secure basis for vested interests and functionalism in society as a whole, thereby 
contributing to the effective ‘cleavage’ essential for healthy democracy. 

Professor Lipset has brought together a mass of information and ideas about important 
aspects of western democracy and treats them in a most stimulating manner. He also provides 
well-stocked bibliographical footnotes which are not only references but also useful guides to 
further study. 


University of Hull W. H. GREENLEAF 
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A large-scale study of Plato’s Laws has been produced by Professor Glenn R. Morrow of 
Pennsylvania in Plato’s Cretan City (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, pp. xxii+623, 100s.). This expounds, interprets, and traces, with great thoroughness, 
the influence of Plato’s recommendations against the background of the political and con- 
stitutional experience of Crete, Sparta, and Athens. 

A short study of Soziale Ideen in Byzanz, by Professor Grzegorz L. Seidler, has been published 
in the Berliner Byzantinistische Arbeiten of the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Institut fiir Griechish-R6mische Altertumskunde (Akademie, Verlag, pp. 70, n.p.). 

John B. Morrall’s Political Thought in Medieval Times, which was first published by 
Hutchinson’s in 1958, has now been re-issued in their University Library (pp. 154, 12s. 6d.). 
In Problems of Historical Psychology (Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. x+222, 25s.) Zevedei 
Barbu, who is a lecturer in Social Psychology in Glasgow, is concerned ‘to present a few 
selected examples, which should illustrate, on the one hand, the application of historical con- 
cepts and methods to the study of the human mind, and on the other, the use to the historian, 
of some of the conceptual tools of contemporary psychology’. The greater part of the book 
deals with two main examples—‘ The Emergence of Personality in the Greek World’ and ‘The 
Origins of English Character’. 

Obligation and the Body Politic, by Joseph Tussman (Oxford University Press, New York, 
pp. vi+ 144, 32s.), is a sensible and not too difficult little book which examines several of the 
central concepts of political theory. It might be useful for the kind of student who tends to feel 
at sea when he has to deal with the analytical sides of politics. 

The new collections of constitutional documents from the Cambridge University Press 
present both familiar and novel texts, with full commentaries and references, and with useful 
bibliographies. G. R. Elton, The Tudor Constitution (pp. xvi+496, cloth, 52s. 6d.; paper, 
27s. 6d.), replaces J. R. Tanner, Tudor Constitutional Documents; E. N. Williams, The Eigh- 
teenth-Century Constitution (pp. xvit+-464, cloth, 52s. 6d.; paper, 27s. 6d.), covering 1688-1815, 
does not precisely parallel other collections in period. The first, while retaining many of 
Tanner’s pieces, reflects the editor’s interest by the inclusion of an appreciable amount on 
administration. Parliament is also fully represented. Local government material has been sub- 
stantiaily reduced. In the second volume parliament takes a very prominent place, local 
government is very well represented, while there is almost nothing on administration. 

The fifth series of Whidden Lectures at McMaster University was delivered by Sir George 
Clark and is now published under the title Three Aspects of Stuart England (Oxford University 
Press, pp. vii+77, 8s. 6d.). The three aspects are insularity, social structure, and freedom. 

David Underdown’s book, Royalist Conspiracy in England 1649-1660 (Yale University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xvii+ 374, 48s.), is an original and scholarly narra- 
tive account of the Royalist underground movement to overthrow the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate. The author discusses the structure of the Royalist party, its personnel and 
factions, and he describes the organization and planning of conspiracy as well as its more 
dramatic results. He also examines the relation of the conspirators in England with the exiled 
Court and assesses their contribution to the Restoration. 

J. Steven Watson’s The Reign of George III, 1760-1815 (Clarendon Press, Oxford, pp. xviii+ 
637, 35s.) is the latest volume in the Oxford History of England. An interpretation of this 
critical period in English history which takes into account the research of the past forty years, 
especially the detailed studies of politics and industry, has long been needed. The need has now 
in great measure been satisfied. Mr. Watson’s chief interest in the age is its politics. This makes 
for uneveness. Social and cultural history has been treated rather briefly. It was, however, a 
tight decision to put the general narrative into a solid political framework; and his account of 
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politics under George III will stand for some time. Mr. Watson has written a book which, 
despite the unfortunately high number of misprints, will be read by many with both profit and 
pleasure. 

Bruce Ingham Granger’s Political Satire in the American Revolution, 1763-1783 (Cornell 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xii+314, $5.00), a literary study of 
American and English satire, has culled many examples of prose and verse, from over five 
hundred original works, satirizing rulers, politicians, military leaders, patriots, loyalists, 
trimmers, and downright traitors, and has painstakingly related them to their stirring historical 
context. 

Sir James Fergusson of Kilkerran, Keeper of the Records of Scotland, has written the first 
full and authorative account since 1790 of a subject on which most of us know next to nothing— 
the elections of the representative Scottish peers to the House of Lords (The Sixteen Peers of 
Scotland, Clarendon Press, Oxford, pp. viii+ 175, 30s.). 

A certain perspective—expediency giving way to a kind of principle—is provided for 
Benjamin Disraeli in B. R. Jerman, The Young Disraeli (Princeton University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, pp. xix+328, 35s.), by the use of additional correspondence. It is 
mainly personal and literary in its interest, with a little only to suggest answers to his father’s 
question in 1836 ‘Will the Fictionalist assort with the Politician?’ (p. 271). 

C. A. Bodelsen’s Studies in Mid-Victorian Imperialism, when it appeared in Copenhagen in 
1924, was a pioneer work on the ideology of British imperialism and anti-imperialism. Its 
treatment of the Victorian separatists and of the current of constructive imperialism repre- 
sented by Froude and Seeley has not been replaced. Its first English edition (Heinemann, 
pp. 226, 25s.) will be welcome, as it has been long out of print. 

Dr. R. D. Collison Black’s Economic Thought and the Irish Question, 1815-70 (Cambridge 
University Press, pp. xiv+ 300, 37s. 6d.) asks the question—How far did the classical economists 
prescribe for the economic ills of ailing Ireland? He shows that they vigorously applied theory 
to practical circumstances but that their effectiveness depended on the coincidence of their 
views with those of the more vigorous Irish landlords and their backers in the British parlia- 
ment. 

In 1959 a conference of Dutch and British historians was held at St. Antony’s College, 
Oxford and some of the papers then read have been edited by J. S. Bromley and E. H. Koss- 
mann and published by Chatto & Windus with an introduction by Peter Geyl (Britain and the 
Netherlands, pp. 256, 25s.). Political scientists are likely to be interested in at least the follow- 
ing papers in the volume—‘The Development of Dutch Political Theory in the 17th Century’ 
by E. H. Kossmann; ‘John Locke in the Republic of Letters’ by Rosalie L. Colie; ‘Religious 
Groups and Political Parties in Contemporary Holland’ by B. W. Schaper; ‘The Study of 
British Elections’ by David Butler; ‘Netherlands Research on the Second World War’ by 
A. E. Cohen. 

The uncritical use of twentieth-century political jargon to describe the attitude of seventeenth- 
century Frenchmen to the problem of religious toleration gives an air of unreality to W. J. 
Stankiewicz’s Politics and Religion in Seventeenth-Century France (University of California 
Press; London, Cambridge University Press, pp. x +269, 48s.). Confidence in the author’s 
judgment is further reduced by some rather obvious inconsistencies in the argument. 

Readers of this journal will be familiar with the excellent work on France, particularly in the 
Third Republic, by Professor R. K. Gooch. Professor Gooch’s latest book goes back to 
revolutionary times—Parliamentary Government in France: Revolutionary Origins 1789-91 
(Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. vii+253, 38s.). His reason 
for concentrating on this short period is interesting. ‘The simple consideration was appearance 
of interesting evidence that certain revolutionary leaders possessed a striking understanding of 
the essentials of the system which was being evolved in England, that those essentials were in 
considerable measure actually put into practice in France during the years 1789-1791, and that 
there developed even then certain tendencies toward modification which have prevailed down 
to the present time.’ 

Foch versus Clemenceau, by Jere C. King, is another of the Harvard historical monographs 
published by Harvard University Press (pp. x+138, n.p.). It is an account of the difficult 
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relationship between Clemenceau and the French military, and Foch in particular, over the 
question of Rhineland separatism and German dismemberment in 1918-19. 

The name of Dr. Hans Daalder will be known to many readers of this journal, and they will 
be glad to hear of the appearance of a major work by him Organisatie en reorganisatie van de 
Britse regering 1914-1958 (Staatkunde en burgerschap series, Van Gorcum, Assen, pp. 430, 
sewn, Hfi. 16.50: cloth, Hfi. 18.50). This is a very thorough and well-documented study of the 
British Cabinet and it is divided into three main parts—on general historical development with 
special reference to 1914-58, on the arrangements for defence and for economic policy and 
organization, and on suggestions for reorganization between 1914 and 1958. An appendix gives 
a full list of ministers in each cabinet from the Asquith Cabinet of 1914 to the Macmillan 
Cabinet of 1957. The 16-page English synopsis and 12-page list of references serve strongly to 
make the English reader who cannot tackle Dutch hope that Dr. Daalder will now turn the 
whole book into English. 

The Structure of Property Ownership in Great Britain, by E. Victor Morgan (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, pp. 207, 32s. 6d.), is a natural successor on the subject of National Wealth to 
the works of Gregory King, Porter, Giffen, Mallet, Stamp, and Campion. It seeks to define 
and value the assets and liabilities of nine sectors and numerous subsectors of the economy in 
the light of the most modern theoretical considerations and source material. The relationships 
between the sector holdings are explored and their implications for monetary policy usefully 
discussed. 

Tradition and Change, by Margaret Stacey (Oxford University Press, pp. xiii+ 231, 35s.), 
is the result of three years of field study in Banbury, begun in 1950. It describes the impact 
on an old-established country town of the influx of new inhabitants following the building of a 
large factory, and describes the resultant change in terms of work, religion, politics, housing, 
voluntary associations, and family life. The last chapter gives a brief comparison with similar 
studies carried out elsewhere. It is an interesting study of the clash between traditional and non- 
traditional values. 

The Soviet Industrialization Debate, 1924-1928, by Alexander Erlich (Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xxiii+214, 48s.), is an analysis by the Associate 
Professor of Economics at the Russian Institute, Columbia, of the views of the communist 
leaders of the left and of the right on how to industrialize Russia. Lucid, erudite, and fair, it 
shows beyond doubt that Stalin’s solution, after the leaders of each wing had been eliminated, 
was dictated neither by economic nor by military considerations, but in the first place by the 
desire to consolidate totalitarian rule. Since the prevalent view is that Stalin’s methods, though 
brutal, were unavoidable, this book is of an importance which is out of all proportion to its 
apparently modest scope. 

Ching Administration, by J. K. Fairbank and Ssii-Yu Teng (Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, pp. x+-218, 40s.), consists of three abstruse studies, originally 
published twenty years ago in the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies. They deal with the types, 
uses, andt ransmission of official documents and the tributary system characteristic of the 
Manchu Empire in the period 1644-1911. 

The latest (No. PS 33) paperback in the Random House Studies in Political Science is The 
Presidency: a Modern Perspective, by Francis H. Heller (pp. 114, 95c.). Its five chapters are 
entitled: ‘What We Expect’; ‘What We Provide’; ‘How and Whom We Select’; ‘The Powers 
of the Office’; ‘The Measure of the Job’. There is a useful guide to further reading at the end 
of the book. It is a pity that this quite sophisticated series is not also published in Britain. 

The Hansard Society has produced Present Trends in American National Government 
(pp. 232, 25s.). It is edited by Alfred Junz and its fifteen contributors include such authorities 
as Professors Ranney, Leisserson, Truman, and Carr. As an example of its approach there may 
be quoted the question posed by Francis Wilson on page 2 in his chapter ‘American Political 
Thought’: ‘What have been the main issues and the most significant controversies in the inter- 
pretation of the American tradition during the last ten or twelve years?’ It is a pity that the 
book lacks both bibliography and index. 

Most of us have some knowledge of the State of Minnesota, the home of the Non-Partisan 
League, Harold Stassen, Senator Humphrey, and Governor Orville Freeman. Now there is a 
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compact and competent paperback entitled Politics in Minnesota (pp. 140, 16s.), by C. Theodore 
Mitau (University of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford University Press). The book describes 
parties, lobbies, elections, and the legislature in action. One-third of the book is taken up by 
supplementary materials, e.g. biographies and voting statistics, bibliography, and index. 

It is customary in Britain for university teachers to set essays and expect their students to 
read three or four books before writing their own answer to the problem under discussion. 
Few students could read Governing New York City by Wallace S. Sayre and Herbert Kaufman 
(pp. 815, $8.50) in less than a term. The book is published by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Presumably its nineteen chapters will provide meaty reading for specialized courses in public 
administration at Columbia University and New York University. Yet a small readable version 
would be welcome, not only in the rest of the United States but throughout the world. A 
course of instruction in the great cities of the world could be as stimulating a part of public 
administration as the study of the Great Powers is for students of political science. 

Syndicalisme ouvrier et social-démocratie en Norvége, by Herbert Farraton, (Armand Colin, 
pp. 252; n.p.), is an account of the basis, structure, and function of syndicalism in Norway. 
The author appears to conclude that Norwegian experience owes little to theory and that in 
these matters each country must work out its own salvation. 

Two volumes of Canada in World Affairs, vol. viii, 1953-5 and vol. ix, 1955-7, are published 
by the Oxford University Press. Vol. viii (pp. 223, 28s.) is written by Donald C. Masters. The 
longest chapters deal with China and the United States, as would be expected in these years. 
There is no separate section on the United Kingdom or even the Commonwealth, because ‘in 
this period neither Great Britain nor the Commonwealth, with the exception of the Asian 
countries, occupied a place of very apparent prominence in Canadian foreign policy’ (p. 210). 
Vol. ix (pp. 291, 32s.) by James Eayrs, covers the period 1955-7 and is of particular interest 
because it deals in part with Canada’s role in the Suez crisis. Unlike the previous volume it 
necessarily raises the question of Canada’s place in the Commonwealth. 

As American students grow more sophisticated it is becoming increasingly common to use 
the large textbooks simply as crammers and to expect students to read a number of short 
‘think’ books, usually in cheap paperback editions and by leading scholars. Parties and 
Politics in America (pp. 198, cloth, 22s. 6d.; paper, 13s. 6d.) is just such a book. It is written by 
Clinton Rossiter and published by Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University Press. 
The five chapters raise the sort of questions about American party politics which the textbooks 
rarely dare to ask. For example, chapter iv is called ‘Democrats or Republicans: What Dif- 
ference Does it Make?’ 

When President Truman speaks his mind he can be as diverting as Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery. But those who think that in Truman Speaks (Columbia University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, pp. 132, 24s.) they will be taken behind the scenes of American 
politics are due for a disappointment. The book is a transcript of lectures delivered by Mr. 
Truman, and of the question period which followed each at Columbia University in 1959. 
There are the usual quips and epigrams, but little serious attempt to answer the more important 
questions put. But then Mr. Truman is a politician, in every sense of the word, and not a pro- 
fessor. 

It is customary to stress the role of the railways in the expansion of the United States west- 
wards in the nineteenth century. Professor Carter Goodrich has done a service for political 
scientists as well as for economic historians by producing a general work on this topic with the 
title Government Promotion of American Canals and Railroads 1800-1890 (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. 382, 60s.). His final chapter, ‘Public Pro- 
motion and Private Enterprise’, is of general interest, not least for those who, like Professor 
Goodrich, are concerned with programmes of economic expansion in underdeveloped countries 
at the present time. 
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In November 1961 the Leicester University Press will publish the first number of The Journal 
of Commonwealth Political Studies, which is to appear twice yearly under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor J. D. B. Miller of the University of Leicester, and Professor Kenneth Robinson of the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies of the University of London. The new jcurnal will publish 
articles on Commonwealth relations and on the politics and government of individual Common- 
wealth countries. While the emphasis will be upon existing members of the Commonwealth, 
articles on other parts of the Commonwealth will not be excluded, particularly if they relate 
to movements towards self-government and the relationship of such territories to other parts 
of the Commonwealth. Articles of about 5,000 words will be welcomed by the editors, whose 
address is: Department of Politics, The University, Leicester. The annual subscription to the 
journal will be 30s. Subscriptions should be sent to the Secretary, Leicester University Press, 
The University, Leicester. 





